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Traditionally indus- 

trious New England, 

busy “workshop” of the 
Atlantic seaboard, a na- 

tional leader in per capita 
buying income, a peacetime 
mecca for seashore and 
mountain vacationists—only 
overnight from the whole Pa- 
cific Coast on United's straight, 
strategic route. Serving 43 cities 
across the nation, the Main Line, 
Airway goes where business is. 
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< Boston, looking down on Tremont Street, acorner 
of Boston Commons and Old Park Street Church. 
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of the representatives of the 46 participating nations, much o 
which is undoubtedly the result of the friendly leadership of Mr. 
Stettinius and the American delegation. This does not mean that 
individual nations will not have demands of their own, and will not 
fight for their adoption—but once the decision is made they will 
again all go forward together. An example of this was Commissar 
Molotov's losing fight to have the Polish government in Warsaw 
seated at the conference, there being apparently no feeling of 
rancor on the part of Russia because of the conference's action. 

One is also impressed that nations, like individuals and local 
communities, want real security and an opportunity to live and 
develop themselves. This conference has as one of its chief goals 
the elimination of external aggression, leaving the nations of the 
world free to build richer and happier lives among their peoples, 
better health, etc. There has been uniform and unanimous agreement 
among all speakers on this hope for the future of humanity. 

One is impressed more forcibly with the brotherhood of man 
which such a gathering reveals. Regardless of race, language, color, 
the same broad aspirations and 
and have their being under the same 
and plan and work for the improvement of their peoples. 
ls of these matters may vary, and 
the mechanics of accomplishing them may be very different from 
urs, but the fundamental goals are the same. 

One is impressed—yes, awed—with the gigantic task 
hich lies ahead of developing among the peoples a sense of the 
interdependence of nations, of the mutuatity of the interests of all 
peoples, and of a fuller realization that the welfare of any nation 
is inextricably interwoven with the welfare of all. If the United 
Nations Conference succeeds in nothing else than the furthering of 
this concept it surely will not have been held in vain. ; 

J. HUGH JACKSON, PAST GOVERNOR 


California-Nevada District; Associate Consultant for Kiwanis 
to American Delegation 
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dar WV. Magee 


N San Francisco forty-six nations are laboring earnestly 

to build the framework of an organization designed to 

maintain future peace among countries great and small. 
On the success of their efforts rests the hope of a war- 
weary world. 

Kiwanis is represented at this United Nations Conference 
on International Organization and is performing what the 
State Department describes as an important service in this 
huge task, a fact of which every man who wears the “Kk” 
on his coat lapel may be justly proud. 

Shortly before the conference opened the State Depart- 
ment invited each of forty-two national organizations to 
send one consultant to the American delegation at the peace 
meeting. Later it was agreed that each organization might 
also name two associate consultants so that the American 
delegation would have at its command the services of one 
or more representatives of each organization at all times. 

Kiwanis was included among the forty-two organizations 
invited to be represented and President Ben Dean appoint- 
ed Donald B. Rice of Oakland, Immediate Past President, 
as the consultant to the American delegation for Kiwanis, 
J. Hugh Jackson of Palo Alto, Past Governor of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District, and the writer were designated 
associate consultants. Arthur R. Ford of London, Ontario, 


former International Trustee, was the official representative 
of Canadian Kiwanians. One or more of these representa 
tives of Kiwanis have attended most of the plenary or 
general sessions of the conference as well as several con- 
sultants’ meetings each week at which were present various 
members of the American delegation and the delegation’s 
advisory staff, including experts on virtually every subject 
before the conference for consideration. Until the conference 
ends, Kiwanis will have at the disposal of the American 
delegation a consultant and two associates, although the 
names of those designated as associates may be changed 
from time to time. 

The decision of the State Department to invite represen- 
tatives of the nation’s largest and most influential groups 
to sit in at the peace conference has proved no mere gesture 
of flattery to court the favor of these organizations and any 
consultants who came to San Francisco with that idea were 
quickly disillusioned. The role of the consultant in the 
planning of the peace structure is an important one and 
those who might scoff at the idea of the voice of Kiwanis 
carrying any weight at an international peace table would 
be amazed by the eagerness wifh which the opinions, sug- 
gestions, ideas and reactions of the spokesmen of this and 
the other organizations are sought by the members of the 
American delegation and their advisers. 

The way to find this out for yourself is to sit in at a 
consultants’ meeting. Suppose you try it. There are forty- 
two persons present, one from each organization—a group 
about the size of an average Kiwanis club—because in order 
to keep the meetings as small and informal as possible it 
was agreed at the start that only one representative of each 
organization was to be permitted to attend any particular 
meeting. So at this particular meeting you represent 145,000 
Kiwanians. 

Perhaps the call for your meeting stated that at this 


Opposite page, Delegates ar- 
rive at the Opera House for 
one of the plenary sessions 
during the early days of the 
Conference. 


Delegates from countries all 
over the world listen to open- 
ing speeches of UNCIO Con- 
ference. Secretary of State 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 


presides. 
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session Commander Stassen and 
Senator Connally would speak 
since these two members of the 
\merican delegation are particu- 
larly concerned with the 
subject to be discussed. 
Being a neophyte, maybe 
you wonder whether they 
will show up. Right on the 


dot they appear at your 
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timbers for a peace structure which will have the approval 
and support of the American public state their case. The 
subject is explained, then in off-the-record remarks the 
discussions which have taken place concerning it may be 
disclosed and the attitude of the American delegation may 
be indicated. Then questions and statements from the con- 
sultants are invited. Your attitude and the attitude and 
opinions of your organization on the question being dis- 
cussed are sought. Matters considered at such meetings 
cover the whole broad range of subjects before the conference 
from security problems to cultural and educational phases. 

What does this accomplish and why do the American dele- 
gates and their advisers, hard pressed for time, allot you and 
other consultants several hours out of each week? It ac- 
complishes two things, each equally important to the Ameri- 
can delegation. First, the consultant group serves as a 
sounding board of public opinion. The attitude of the forty- 
two consultants is likely to represent the attitude of several 
million other persons in the organizations they represent. 
\nd the American delegation is seeking to build a peace 
structure which will have the support of the American public 
as a whole. 

Second, the information the consultants are given can 
be passed along to the membership of the organizations they 
represent, so the plan results in a better informed public. 
This information is available at the time when the matters 
are being considered and not after they have been decided. 
The League of Nations plan was presented to the 
United States Senate in finished form and when 
the Senate balked at ratification, President Wilson 
appealed to the people. The peace plan being de- 
veloped at San Francisco is being presented to the 
people first, bit by bit as it develops, in the belief 
that if the program has the support of the public 
it will gain Senate approval. 
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assembled ta set up an organization in- 
tended to maintain world peace is in 
itself an inspiring and * unforgettable 
experience. Even the trip to this peace 
meeting is significant because rolling by 
your train window at frequent intervals 
are Army hospital trains headed east- 
ward bearing wounded American sol- 








their grave 
responsibilities, 


find time to pre- 







diers, part of the fruits of war. 
You sense the spirit of this conference 
even before you reach it. San Francisco 





sent to you and 


the other groups 





the pressing prob 


lems they face 





and the solutions 





thev seek but 





here they are 
Sceretary of State Edward 
Stettinius, his arm about the 
waist of Secretary of Foreign 
as though they Affairs Anthony Eden, chats 
with smiling Commissar Molo- 
tov during lull in a plenary 
session. 


seeking your help. 


As informally 


were presenting 
the situation to 
your own Kiwanis 
club, these men 
and their advisers, 


entrusted with the Meeting of the members 


the American delegation. 


task of hewing 





of 


(Continued on page 31) 
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LE, Le Lion : 
P livAr7ttastd — Henry fi Kaiser 


UNDREDS of clubs 
participating in the April Unit- 
ed National Clothing Collec- 

tion to gather 150,000,000 pounds of 

used clothing for the needy people of 
war-ravaged lands will be delighted to 
know that incomplete figures indicated 
the goal had been reached at press time, 


Kiwanis 


a few days after the drive ended. It 
was the task of Kiwanis and other serv- 
ice clubs to spearhead the organization 
of local committees for this campaign. 
Incomplete reports from about 3,600 
local committees out of a total of ap- 
proximately 7,000 committees showed 
about 87,000,000 pounds had been col- 
lected. These reports were not only in- 
complete but most of them were from 
the smaller towns and cities. Kiwanis 
clubs not only organized local commit- 
tees for the drive but many of them set 
up phenomenal records of clothing col- 
lections on their own behalf, but lack 
of space precludes recording the splen- 
did achievements of individual clubs. 
evidence 
Kiwanis 


“There has been 
throughout the drive that 
clubs have not only done an outstand- 
ingly effective organizing job in a 
spearhead capacity but have also done 
their full share in providing community 
leadership to carry this important task 


every 


through to success,” wired Henry | 
Kaiser, national chairman. “Please ex- 
press again to your organization my 
sincere personal thanks for their interest 
and for their devoted and efficient 
service.” 

The following statement was issued 
by A. Copeland Callen, past president 


of Kiwanis International and the rep- 






Pres. 
Rous wonders 
about this one. 


resentative of Kiwanis on Mr. Kaiser’s 
committee : 

“The month of April—the UNCC— 
has come and gone. Millions upon mil- 
lions of pounds of serviceable clothing, 
shoes and bedding have been gathered 
in one of the most intensive and _best- 
conducted. 


organized campaigns ever 


The deportees who will be repatriated 




























Paul W. 


and those nationals who remained in 
their homelands but were displaced to 


other areas will wear what we .have 


spared from an abundance. Human values 
New 


made in a life made a little less rigorous 


will be conserved. starts will be 


by our assistance. 


“As the representative of Kiwanis 


International on Mr. Kaiser’s commit- 






tee, I want to thank all Kiwanians for 
their splendid work. Your first task 
was to spearhead the organization of 
local committees. But you did not stop 
there. As members of these committees 
you were active workers and givers. 
You have helped to “Build for Peace.” 

“Our thanks to Mr. Kaiser for asking 
Kiwanis to accept responsibility and 
give leadership, not that Kiwanis might 
be glorified or publicized but that we 
might work cooperatively with other 
organizations in a common task to as- 
sist in rebuilding war-torn peoples. Well 
done, Mr. Kaiser. Kiwanis is proud to 
have worked with you.” 
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AINTENANCE of full em- 
ployment is becoming accepted 
as the primary consideration 
of national economic policy. Pursuit of 


of business and government, 





the most destructive war the 


math of 


world has ever known. 
The goal given the nation—creation 
and maintenance of 60 million jobs— 
Pre i ae undertaking. It will require 
Y changes in our national 
now, more than ever before, 
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and the responsibility and obligations 
that such a leadership brings. 

There will be little room for isola- 
tionism in the scheme of post-war af- 
fairs. The world has become too small 
in size and too broad in its thinking 
There is an 
that 


been proved by the facts of this war, 


for isolationism to survive. 
inter-dependency of nations has 
and if we are to have a just and lasting 
peace that relationship must be nurtured. 
the 


post-war period there arises the question 


In almost every discussion of 


of foreign trade. There is unlimited 
justification for international commerce 
becoming an important topic, for the 
flow of commerce between nations is 
the lifeblood of world amity. There is 
pioneering yet to be done, there are 
frontiers left in the 


Many business men seem to believe that 


economic world. 
exports to Europe or South America are 
our only foreign trade. They err in two 
directions. Great sections of the world 
await industrialization and we need a 
lively import trade to sustain our manu- 
factures and help other nations pay for 
what we sell them. 

Close to 18 billion dollars have been 
expended in building a merchant fleet 
that is the muscle behind the fists of our 
armed Without 
the war-time building program that has 


services in this war. 
expanded our merchant fleet to more 
than 4,000 ships, our armed services 
would have been tied to our shores, nor 
could England have long resisted or the 
Russians turned back the Germans. 
These vessels can be a tremendous 
economic asset to the nation in peace- 
time if they are used wisely. The Com- 
mission believes if the business men of 
America after this war make the world 
their market the far 
reaching. The long pull of profits over 


results will be 
the years, mutually advantageous im- 
ports and exports between all nations, 
a raising of the world’s living standards 
and the preservation of international 
friendships that prevent wars are some 
of the benefits that will arise from an 
that is conducted 


international trade 


along sound—and -just—lines. 
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Admiral Emory 8. 
CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 
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The Maritime Commission was estab- 
lished by the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 and given the task of rectifying a 
situation that had existed for 15 years, 
since the ship-building program of the 
previous war came to an end in 1922, 
Our merchant ships then were old, 90 
per cent of them verging on obsoles- 
cence. Foreign vessels were carrying 
60 or 70 per cent of our foreign com- 
merce. The Commission was directed 
to build a fleet of merchant vessels for 
the dual purpose of serving as an auxili- 
ary to the armed services in wartime 
and, in peacetime, capable of carrying 
all our domestic commerce and a sub- 
stantial portion of our foreign shipping. 

The was to 
build 50 vessels a year for 10 years. 


Commission’s program 
By 1939, when the first deliveries were 
the Europe had 
darkened were ulti- 


situation in 
the 
mately increased to 400 vessels a year. 
The 


losses and many ships of many nations 


made, 
so schedules 


British fleet suffered enormous 


withdrawn from international 


We 


sending aid to the anti-Axis nations. 


were 
commerce. became committed to 
An extremely tight situation developed 
that was not relieved until the produc- 
tion of the emergency Liberty construc- 
tion program began to ease the tondition. 

The first Liberty was delivered the 
month of Pearl Harbor and when the 
emergency program ends this summer, 
nearly 2,700 will have been built. 

In the three years before we became 
a belligerent there were delivered to the 
Maritime Commission than 200 
ocean-going vessels. In the three years 


less 


after we entered the war our shipyards 
built more than 4,300 ocean-going ships 
It is 
this record that has given maritime 
leadership to the United States. The 
aggregate carrying capacity of the car- 


and hundreds of smaller vessels. 


go vessels at the end of the war will be 
about 50 million deadweight tons—more 
than the rest of the world combined. 
The wartime operation of this vast 
fleet is under the War Shipping Admin- 
1942. 


Every ocean-going vessel, except those 


istration, created in February, 
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under jurisdiction of the armed services, 
is controlled by WSA, though operated 
by a hundred or more shipping com- 
Roughly, there are 4,000 or 
more ocean-going vessels under the 
More than half are 


panies. 


American flag. 
Liberty ships, performing valiantly in 
war service but probably unsuited — 
principally because of low speed—to the 
fast competition of the postwar period. 

Around the other ships, however, we 
shall build the fast and modern merchant 
fleet on which we stake our maritime 
future. We now 
C-types, vessels ranging from 338 to 492 
feet in length, speeds up to 16.5 knots 
and deadweight capacities from 5,000 to 
13,000 tons. There are some 220 Vic- 
tory cargo ships, the fast and modern 
vessels that can be built by the mass 
assenibly methods of the Liberty pro- 
About 580 ocean-going tankers 


possess about 470 


gram. 
will give us a well rounded fleet, as 
modern as any nation can offer. 

How shall we use these ships? 

So far as the Commission can outline 
a post-war maritime policy, under con- 
ditions that cannot be foretold, we must 
consider two factors: 

1. Our own needs and aspirations for 
remaining a maritime nation to main- 
tain our security and economic health. 

2. Our obligation to use our maritime 
leadership and power for promotion of 
an international commerce that will be 
fair and just to the entire world. 

In both of these the American busi- 
ness man will be the driving power. It 
cannot be done without full support of 
the Merchant Marine by the American 
people, without a sustained effort to en- 
ter world markets with American prod- 
ucts and stay there through the medium 
of a merchant fleet that will be serving 
our own interests, under our own con- 
trol, and operating in the traditional 
American way of fair play for all. 

President Roosevelt asked the Mari- 
time Commission to prepare a “bold 
and daring plan” for postwar use of the 
merchant fleet. How bold, and how 
daring? What can we hope for in vol- 
ume after the war? Before our entry 
into the war American flag ships in 
foreign service aggregated about 3.3 
m'lion deadweight tons, and carried 


about 30 pe eGcrit of our imports and 
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| PEACE INSURANCE 


exports. In 1937 the dollar value of our 
imports and exports was about 6.3 bil- 
lions of dollars, much lower than 1929, 
when they totaled about 9.6 billions. 
The Department of Commerce recent- 
ly estimated that under favorable con- 
ditions our foreign trade might reach, 
in terms of 1942 prices, as much as six 
or seven billion dollars in each direction, 
a volume that would go far in maintain- 
ing the desired level of employment. 
Such an increase in foreign trade as 
the Commission envisages would result 
in considerably more than the five to 
six million jobs that directly or indirect- 
ly had root in foreign trade and the 
shipping industry in pre-war years, for 
shipping requires many more men on 
shore than at sea. 
workers, supply houses, stevedores, in- 


There are office 


surance offices, port and harbor em- 
ployes, repair yards and numberless 
other kinds of services to be rendered 
the men and ships required for such a 
volume of business, in addition to the 
increased manufacturing and land trans- 
portation such a program could bring. 

It can’t be done without cost, or with- 
out effort. But, we make better prod- 
ucts of certain kinds than any other 
nation on earth. We make them faster, 
therefore, generally cheaper. We shall 
have in our ports in the years to come 
a delivery system that can cover the 
world. It follows, if we are to view 
our markets as the world instead of 
being limited by the boundaries of our 
oceans, there is a challenge to American 
business genius and acumen to explore 
these markets, to develop world-wide 
sales organization and to use the Amer- 
ican merchant fleet to transport them. 

For years the vessels of foreign na- 
tions carried up to 70 per cent of our 
foreign trade and did it more cheaply 
than we could. Ships can be built in 
foreign lands and operated more cheap- 
ly than by our builders and merchant 
seamen, because our living standards 
are higher. Then there’s the argument 
that if we spend dollars with foreigners 
for such services, currency balances are 
built up to purchase our exports. 

In analyzing the arguments, we find 
two important points are overlooked: 

1. Foreign trade is a two-way street, 
it involves imports as well as exports; 
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foreign exchange through which money 
settlements are made is the result, not 
the source of trade; the extent to which 
producers throughout the world find it 
advantageous to exchange goods is the 
prime factor that determines the volume 
of international trade. 

2. The need for a strong merchant 
fleet as an aid to our armed services 
in times of emergency. 

The Commission hopes that American 
business will realize the soundness of 
the proposition that world trade should 
be a freer trade, aligned against inhibi- 
tions and prohibitions that restrict its 
flow and volume. Business will not 
grow, however, if we sit down and wait 
We have 


the capacity to produce more than we 


for it. Our shingle is out. 


consume. It can be expanded to far 


more than the 10 per cent of our pro- 









it wherever we can sell it/T* 

Is it too much to expect that t§ 
will be the requisite American en¥? 
prise to follow the path so clearly in 
cated? To fail to do so will inevitab 
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By Roe Fulkerson 


Bigotry 


N answer to an inquiry, my wife once told a woman 
that I made my living writing. In response the lady 
replied, “Well, if you ask me, setting silly little letters 
down in stupid little rows is a mighty piffling business for 
a big strong man!” There are times, like right now, when 
I believe she knew best. 
When a man has made his living in this piffling business 
for thirty or more years, the actual work of setting the little 
letters difficult. In that 


he has developed what he fatuously thinks of as his “literary 


down in rows is not very time 
style,” so the actual formation of the sentences is easy. 

Che thing that hangs over his head like the sword of 
Damocles suspended by a hair, is the problem of what to 
write about. In many cases, there are certain tabus. There 
are controversial matters like politics and religion from 
which he must keep away. 

It is equally true that the things a man writes about must 
be the things with which he comes in daily contact. These 
are the things which are on his mind; the things about 
which he thinks most. At the moment, the things with which 
[ am in contact, the things about which | have been think- 
ing, involve both politics and religion, so I shall get brick- 
bats among the bouquets for what I am about to write. 

| live in a town of about six thousand people. I like it 
It is just an average town, 


We are 


in the midst of a purely local political campaign, trying to 


better than any town anywhere. 
no better and no worse than other towns of its size. 
elect five city commissioners. In the primary election there 
were twelve candidates for the five jobs. The law requires 
that the number of candidates be reduced to ten in the pri- 
mary. That election is now over and we have ten candidates 
fighting for five places, 

It could have been good political fun, but it isn’t. It could 
have been a race in which the best men could have been 
picked, but it isn’t. There is only one political party in my 
town, so the old fight between Republican and Democrat 
does not figure in it. 

Sad to say, all the bigotry in our body politic has been 
stirred up. There has been much discussion of the Jewish 
vote, the Catholic vote and the Protestant vote. There have 
been schisms between the people on one side of the tracks 
against the people on the other side. There has been talk of 
the rich man against the poor man. Every bigotry has been 
accented, and the town’s prejudices have been rubbed raw. 

lhe election will be over long betore this comes to your 
eve, but the hates and the sore places will not heal for years 
to come. Long after the new men, whoever they happen to 
be, are in office, our nice little town will have these various 
‘factions hating each other and blaming each other for the 


defeat of one group and the election of the favorites. 


Serious damage has been done to the morale of our town 
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by stirring up these hatreds. But why should these hatreds 
exist in the first place, in a town so small that we know 
all about each other? We know, and are willing to admit, 
that there are high-minded, right-thinking men in all our 
groups—Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, rich and poor. Gen- 
erosity and unselfishness blossom on both sides of the tracks. 

When will we learn that it is not enough for our govern- 
ment to declare that all men are created free and equal! 
We must make it so by discarding, as unworthy of intelli- 
gent thinking, our prejudices against groups of men because 
of race or religion. [l’e must learn to judge men as indi- 
viduals, not to condemn them wholesale because of the acci- 
dent of birth or wealth. We must respect men who strive 
for the good of all of us. 

[ am hoping that out of this war will come understanding 
of man for man. From this little town our brave young 
manhood went to war to fight and die for the very prin- 
ciples we are violating here at home. In that great drive 
through France into Germany, the flower of our youth, Jew 
and Gentile, fought shoulder to shoulder. In the swamps 
and fetid jungles of the South Pacific, Catholic and Protes- 
tant boys from our town battle for the principles of democ- 
racy. On the decks of our battleships, boys from both sides 
of the tracks in our town are fighting and dying side by 
side. Up in the clouds over Burma, pilot and crew risk 
their lives together daily, forgetting that there are such 
words as Kike, Mick, Wop, Goy and Greek! 

God 


grant that the understanding they have learned fighting side 


Those boys are coming home to our town soon. 


by side over there will not be forgotten when they get home, 
and that. toughened by their experience and educated by 
their knowledge of the heroism of all these lads from every 
race and religion, they will smack down the ears of every 
man they hear reflect on the race or religion of any man 
who fought with them under the same flag! 

If sympathy and understanding should be born of the 
sorrows and suffering of this war, then we may count one 


great blessing resulting from the conflict. 


The kneeling faithful thronged the square, 
And on Pushkara’s lofty height 

The dark priest chanted Brahma’s might. 
Amid a monastery’s weeds 

An old Franciscan told his beads; 

While to the synagog there came 

A Jew to praise Jehovah's name. 

Lhe one great God looked down and smiled 
And counted each His loving child: 

For Turk and Brahmin, monk and Jew 
Had reached Him through the gods they knew.” 
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ORE than 600 girls and nearly 500 babies have 

been cared for during the past 22 

Florence Crittenton Maternity Home, an institu- 
tion established in 1923 by the Kiwanis Club of Akron, Ohio, 
to give shelter and care for unmarried mothers and their 
babies. Last March the mortgage for the second such home 
to be purchased for this purpose was burned at a dinner at 
which Ben Dean, International President, was the honored 


years in the 


guest and speaker. 
In 1921, Dr. C. M. Scatterday, chairman of the club’s 
social service committee, suggested the establishment of such 


International President Ben Dean burns the mortgage on the new Florence Crittenton 
Maternity Home. Mrs. C. M. Scatterday, wife of founder, and Miss Margaret L. Maurer, 


R.N., Superintendent, look on. 





a home and a building for the purpose was purchased in 
1922, each of the 160 members contributing $30 for the down 
payment. This home accommodated twelve girls and their 
babies and was opened in July, 1923. After fifteen years 
this home was found to be too small to meet the demands 
made upon it, and in 1938 a home large enough to care for 
25 mothers and their babies was purchased and opened 
in 1939, 

During the 22 years the Akron club has expended about 
$75,000 on this project. Operation of the home is made 
possible by an apportionment of the Community Chest, but 
the club holds title to and cares for the prop- 
erfy and supervision of the home is by a 
board of trustees composed of club members 
and wives of club members. 

The purpose of the home has been to pro- 
vide shelter and care for unmarried mothers 
and their babies, to give friendship and guid- 
ance to the mother, keep the mother and child 
together and send them from the home into 
an environment which will enable both mother 
and baby to become good members of society. 
Admittance to the home, which is non-sec- 
tarian, is arranged through the courts, social 
workers, doctors, ministers, relatives or 
friends, or the girl can make personal appli 
food 
cooking and table service are con- 


cation. Classes in home management, 
buying, 
ducted and instruction in sick room procedure 
and child care is given. 

The average age of girls admitted to the 
home has been 20 years. Records have been 
kept and 72 girls have married the father @ 
their child, 163 others are known to be mar 
ried, six of the girl babies born in the home 
now married and three of them 


are are 


mothers, eight of the boys born in the home 


y, 


4 


are now in the armed services and three of 
the mothers are in the armed Services—two 


in the WAVE’s and one in the WAC’s. 


Akron Kiwanians may well be proud of the new Home. 











HE war has dispelled 
any doubt that we have the know-how, the ability, and the 
resources necessary to develop comfortable low-cost houses 
for the Average American family. But, there’s many a slip 
between the possibility and the actuality. Whether you will 
be able to buy yourself a modern prefabricated house at a 
price you can afford to pay depends on the outcome of the 
‘Battle of Housing,” which will continue for a long time. 

There are several forces which will operate to delay the 


wide-spread availability of factory-made houses. The strong- 


est force is the opposition which has come from the construc- 


tion industry and the building trades-unions in the United 
States. 

The millions of dollars’ worth of machinery and capital 
equipment of the construction trade and the many highly 
skilled crafts involved cannot, for the most part, be switched 
over to the techniques of prefabrication. An irreducible mini- 
mum of machinery without function and men without jobs 
will be left over. 

But the tenacity of the opposition to prefabrication certain 
to flow from the industry and the unions may be met with 
equal vigor by the new industrial elements who look to hous- 
ing with mouths watering. Rival labor unions will join them, 
and the conflict will be sharp. Whether you can get the 
“house of your dreams” tomorrow will in part depend on 
whether labor puts its house in order. Local and state build- 
ing codes will be another hazard in the way of factory-made 
houses after the war. Building in almost every locality in the 
United States is wound up in tangles of red tape. 

After the war, prefabrication will undoubtedly be able to 
offer a well-made, comfortable home for less than the cost of 
a similar house built by traditional methods. You won't be 
able to tell a “prefab” from a conventionally built house. Ad- 
vertisements in magazines have been showing prefabricated 
houses designed to suit almost every personal whim. The 


“cc 


phobia about “standardization” and “box houses” has been 
successfully dispelled by the prefabricators. 

Probably the strongest indication of an early availability of 
prefabricated houses is found in the definite sales plan which 
many companies have already set in motion. For instance, 
department stores will be widely used as a consumer outlet. 










































































One leading department store was 
ready in 1943 to help you select 
your house, choose your site, super- 
vise construction, and take care of 
your financing problems. You can 
even order your house complete 
with furniture, appliances, and 
furnishings, 


Moving another step in the direc- 
tion of reducing the cost of “pre- 
fabs,” one company has arranged 
for the establishment of a central 
each large 


sales organization in 


community. In a single office in 
your city you will find an architect, 
a real-estate expert, a builder, finan- 
cial and legal advisers, and even 
designers to help you with the 
landscaping and decorating prob- 
lems. You sign one contract for 
the whole works —and then start 
because 


getting ready to 


your new home will be ready in a 


move, 


month or less. If you’re one of the 
restless few, you will even be able 
to order a house that can be taken 
apart and moved, so that you can 
enjoy a change of scene. 


In general, however, you are like- 
ly to find that although factory- 
made houses will cost less than com- 
parable dwellings built on the site, 
their prices will probably not be 
much lower in the first years after 
the war. Material costs will not 
drop suddenly, In short, the pre- 
fabricated house you might have 
bought in 1940 for $3,500 may cost 
$4,000. But in terms of compara- 
tive value it will still be a good buy. 


As a matter of fact, it may be 
easier to buy a factory-made house 
within the first year or two after 
The 


materials and the 


the war than to build one. 
limitation on 
lack of manpower brought wartime 


private construction to a_ virtual 


standstill. The war has almost com- 
pletely squeezed the small or 
medium-sized conventional building 
contractor out of business, while 
it strengthened the prefabrication 
industry. It is possible that the pre- 
fabricators will therefore get the 
jump on the traditional builders 
when the housing market begins 
to open up. 


On all evidence, then, we reach 


¥ 





the following conclusions: There 
will be a battle royal between the 
Old 
and new materials and techniques 
and separate sections of private en- 


opposing housing interests. 


terprise will be fighting for survival. 
The struggle will continue for as 
much as a decade after the war. 
When it is over the present build- 
ing and construction industry will 


(Continued on page 28) 
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This is the second part of a condensa- 
tion of Mr. Cherne’s book, “The Rest 
of Your Life,” published by Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. 
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WAR MEMORIALS 
\FTER the War Between the States, there sprang up like 
mushrooms all over the United States millions of dollars’ 
worth of statues in commemoration of the heroes of that 
great struggle 

Mostly they ran to generals mounted 
on huge horses, with unsheathed swords 
n hand. With a fanfare of trumpets 






and a long speech by a local orator, each ) 
statue was unveiled and was a ten-day ~<3) 
wonder and pride of the townspeople. LS 


After a few years, sparrows built 
their nests in the general’s whiskers, 
and his outstretched sword became a roosting place for the 
pigeons, The youth of the community, who were supposed 
to be aroused to patriotism by the sight of the granite gen- 
eral, asked each other, “Who is the old guy on the horse?” 


Of doubtful artistic merit, a total failure as a means of 


arousing patriotism in the breasts of the youth of the nation, 
they stand to this day as lettered monuments to forgotten 
heroes, as gravestones over the dead and gone past. 

At the close of World War One, history repeated itself 
to a certain extent, except that the generals no longer rode 
horses. The new statues were supposed to symbolize the 
\merican soldier, and they stood stiffly at attention in the 
dreary rain and the hot sunshine and symbolized nothing 
so much as wasted money and mistaken sentiment. 

In the heart and mind of every human being is the desire 
to show appreciation for the men who have fought and died 
for us. This desire should be encouraged, but it should not 
be misdirected. 

Now that Germany is disintegrated, and we can hope for 
an early defeat of Japan, we know that soon our boys will 
come marching home. Filled with patriotism and admiration 
for our heroes, we will raise a universal demand for memo- 
rials to their sacrifice. 

When the demand comes, no organization will be called on 
more than Kiwanis to help raise the money and provide ideas. 
No one organization will have more influence over the kind 
of memorials we will build for the heroes of this war. 

It is high time we started thinking of the form these 
memorials will take. Certainly there are more practical 
memorials than the ones we have erected in the past. A 
swimming pool for the children of the town is a much more 
fitting memorial than another bronze general on his bronze 
horse. Let’s do something for the children instead of erect- 


ing a roost for the pigeons ! 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


Public playgrounds, baseball parks, summer camps and all 
such constructive things which will help the youth of the 
town will do much more to stimulate their patriotism than 
another group of statues in the park. 

An auditorium that the whole town can use and enjoy; 
a recreation center for children and adults both; scholar- 
ships for the bright young people of your town; there are so 
many ways to make your memorial to the lost youth of your 
town a much-loved, much-appreciated part of your town. 

More beautiful than any work of even the finest sculptor 
is a living memorial in the form of an avenue of trees lead- 
ing into your city on its most used highway, or a park 
filled with blossoming trees under which children may play 
and old folks may steep themselves in beauty. 

Millicent Easter gives credit for this idea to a U. S. 
Marine: 

TT 
“In memory of me, please don't erect 
A dreary stone that would reflect * 
No ihought of joy or living things, 
Or hope, for which the whole world sings. 


I ask that you go plant a tree 

To cast a shadow, cool for me. 

A tree to bless the weary earth, 
Or any monument of vital worth.” 


ARTICULATE 


IT IS estimated that in both Canada and the United States, 
only 54% of the people entitled to the right of franchise go 
to the polls and cast their ballots. At first blush, this would 
seem to make 51% of our population 
dictate the laws and policies of our two Za BE 
countries through the people they elect (— wt 
to office. 

A careful analysis shows that actually 
only 2% of the voters dictate our polli- 


cies. This two percent is the articulate 





percentage of the body politic. They are 
not necessarily the most intelligent, or 
the best educated, but they are ready and willing to let their 
national, state and city officials know how they feel about 
things. 

This means that each of us has two responsibilities. The 
first is to become intelligently interested in politics, and the 
second is to become articulate. 


Certainly Kiwanis is representative of the best business 
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and professional life of every town in which it functions. 
The first duty of Kiwanis should be to instruct in intelligent 
citizenship. The members of our organization are vitally 
interested in the welfare of the country in which they live, 
and they should prove this interest. 

The thing most Kiwanians need to learn is to become 
articulate. This means open forums. This means teaching 
our members to express themselves in these open forums. 

It is proverbial that no man can learn to swim sitting 
on the edge of a puddle watching a frog. You have to get 
in and swim. No man can learn to be articulate by sitting 
in meetings listening to other people who are articulate. 
He must get up on his feet and express himself. He must 
learn to do by doing. 

Nothing does more to add to the influence for good which 
Kiwanis has in its community than developing community 
leadership. To do this, the members of the club must become 
articulate. 

It is not enough to think constructive thoughts. Those 
thoughts must be expressed! 


Tv 


“Most of our misfortunes are more supportable than 
the comments of our friends upon them.” 


SMALL BUSINESS 


WITH a continent-wide tendency toward chain stores, co- 
operatives and combines in manufacturing and marketing, 
there has risen a natural fear for the future of the small 
business man in Canada and the United 

States. \ 






A recent survey among the men in Za Owe 
the armed services of our two countries 
that 
now in the service plan to operate a 


indicates over four million men 
business of their own after the war, or 
have the idea they would like to manage 
their own business venture. 

The United States, in its G. I. 


to help all veterans. Those desiring further education, those 


sill of Rights, promises 


desiring to purchase a farm or home, will be aided in these 
laudable desires by the government. 

The section of particular interest here is that portion 
which has to do with those who want to start in business 
when they get back to civil life. These potential business- 
men the government proposes to lend up to $2,000.00 in cash. 

Of course there are strings to the government offer. The 
service man will not be able to exchange his identification 
tag for this sum of money. In order to obtain a loan at all, 
it will first be necessary to show a good credit standing. He 
will also have to show that he has the experience or the 
ability to operate the business he wants to enter. But these 
are the least of his difficulties. 

Before the government will allow his loan of two thou- 
sand, he must be able to match this sum with another two 
thousand borrowed from some private agency. Thus, un- 
qualified, undependable men, and men with little or no real 
business ability, will be prevented from going into some 
business venture doomed from the beginning to fail. 

If a young man wants to start in business for himself after 
he is out of uniform, he would be likely to want to start in 
his home town. There the local banker would know him, 


“OUTSTANDING 
= YOUNG Man” 
~ 
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and, if he is a good moral risk and has the ability to make 
a go of the business, would be willing to lend him the addi 
tional two thousand dollars. Thus he is safeguarded against 
himself and against the wasting of government money. 


7 


“Lest Heaven be thronged with greybeards hoary, 
God, who made boys for His delight, 

Stoops ina day of grief and glory 
And calls them in, in from the night. 

hen they come trooping from the war 

Our skies have many a young new star.” 


—KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON. 


MEMBERSHIP TURNOVER 


FROM the beginning of Kiwanis to the present moment, 
one of the biggest problems of our organization has been 


the membership turnover. Membership committees have 


studied this problem; special committees 


have investigated. Every research brings NJITHAT 1S wor Hed fare, 
9 "MENRE ILM 2 TP oOve, 
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us back to the one conclusion. B) 
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It is proverbial in business that goods 
well bought are half sold. What is true 
of merchandise is equally true of Ki- 
wanis members. A Kiwanis member 
well informed on Kiwanis when he joins, 
is fifty percent less likely to become a 
Kiwanis casualty later. 

If your club’s Committee on Kiwanis Education does its 
job thoroughly when a new member is inducted into the 
club, there is little likelihood that that member will ever lose 
interest and drop out. 

The education begins even before the new member is ad- 
mitted into the club. He should be made to understand that 
Kiwanis is organized for giving, not for getting. It is a 
fellowship of men banded together to give time, thought and 
money to their community so that that community may be 
a better place in which to live and bring up little children. 

It should be fully explained that there is no selfish thought 
in the organization; that there is no obligation on the part 
of one Kiwanian to do business with another Kiwanian, or 
to help him in a political way. The man who comes into 
Kiwanis with the selfish thought of getting some personal 
benefit out of the club soon realizes his error and gets out, 
so it should be understood by every prospective member that 
he will get nothing out of Kiwanis except a good oppor- 
tunity to help the community in which he lives. 

As soon as a man is in the club, he should be thoroughly 
grounded in the history, objects and aims of our organiza- 
tion. This cannot be accomplished in one meeting, but 
should be done in a series of meetings with the educational 
committee. 

The next step is his appointment to a committee of his 
that 
that he is immediately put to work and made to feel that he 


choice. The chairman of committee should see to it 
is an important part of the group. 

Fundamental education in Kiwanis is the only remedy for 
membership turnover. The more a man knows about Ki 
wanis, about what it has accomplished and is trying to 
accomplish, the prouder he is of his membership. We 


don’t lose members who are proud of their membership. 
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OR the third consecutive year it has been necessary to 
cancel the International Convention as a war necessity 
in order to relieve the strain on transportation and 
Thi 


deep regret that our membership must once more torego 


facilities action was taken voluntarily but with 


hotel 


the rich experience of convention days filled with fellowship 
and education and inspiration. 

It should be a matter of pride to every Kiwanian that our 
organization was the first to set an example of voluntary 
compliance three years ago in relinquishing the annual con- 
vention when it became apparent that such action was essen- 
tial to the war effort. While Kiwanis has grown sturdily 
during the three war years since the Cleveland Convention, 
nevertheless we have sorely missed the zeal and fervor 
kindled in the yearly assembling of thousands of Kiwanians, 
the fruitful exchange of experiences in club service, and the 
renewed devotion carried home to apply to programs of 
community usefulness. Let us hope that next June we shall 
be able to gather in a great Victory Convention. 

This June, in accordance with provisions in the By-Laws 
for such a war emergency, the International Council com- 
posed of officers and trustees, governors and past presidents, 


The 


terms of the President, two Vice Presidents, the Treasurer 


will convene in Chicago for the election of officers. 


and six Trustees expire. 

There are now grounds to believe that by late summer 
and early tall, when the district conventions are scheduled, 
conditions will have sufficiently improved to permit the 
holding of full-scale conventions. These are the more ur- 
gently needed now as a compensation for the loss of the 
International convention. 

Now that V-Day has come in Europe, the first duty of 
Kiwanians is to guard against any let-down in the war 
effort until total victory is finally achieved with the defeat 
of the Japanese. A relaxation would be a natural outcome 
of war weariness at this stage. Nevertheless any slowing 
down on the home front would be a base betrayal of our 
sons still fightsng in the Pacific. Kiwanians as civic leaders 
must exert their influence to sustain the tempo of the war 
effort. In the critical months ahead clubs can reach their 
peak of usefulness in supplying the manpower and leader- 
ship for war bond campaigns, blood bank drives, war chest, 
Red Cross and other community programs. A good test of 
the grim resolution of the American and Canadian people 
to see this bloody business through to the bitter end will be 


the current war bond campaigns. 


At this writing the San Francisco Conference is in its 
third week, with many reports of dissensions. One senses 
however that there are deep currents of good will flowing 
through the Conference, and strong forces determined on 
eventual unity. The hope of the world hangs on the out- 
come. The delegates must feel the steady pressure of world 
public opinion that there be no adjournment until the struc- 
ture for international cooperation is fashioned. 

The weeks following the conclusion of the Conference 
will 


Groups with evil purposes will seek to sow discord. 


Congress and Parliaments must approve. 
There 


be critical. 


must be a steady and relentless public opinion made articu 
late, an unrelaxed insistence that the 46 nations go through 
with their commitments. Kiwanians as clubs and individuals 
will never face a greater obligation than to wield their 
influence to help build a sound public opinion that our 
representatives in Washington and Ottawa dare not ignore. 

As this administrative year draws to a close, Kiwanians 
can contemplate many fresh evidences of the industry and 
the strength of their organization. It seems likely, at this 
writing, that by the close of this administrative 12 months 
Kiwanis will have registered a greater gain in members than 
in any previous year for more than two decades, and more 
new clubs than any year since 1940. During the period since 
earl Harbor Kiwanis has shown a greater increase in 
membership than in the preceding ten years. 

sut our greatest asset is our: steady growth in public 
esteem as our clubs continually enlarge their programs of 
service. The years ahead with their critical postwar prob- 
lems will be even more demanding on the leadership and 
manpower of our clubs. There will be many months of strain 
and tension during reconversion and reemployment. There 
will be repeated challenges to private enterprise by those 
who want increasing government controls. There will be 
pressure groups who will seek to over-ride public interest. 
It will be a time that will call for the exercise of patience 
and tolerance, clear thinking and vigilance on the part of all 
good citizens. 

This has been a year crowded with memories I shall for- 
ever cherish. As I have visited clubs in all parts of our two 
countries, | have been repeatedly impressed by the high 
quality of our members—busy men of affairs, business, pro- 
fessional and civic leaders devoted to Kiwanis and giving 
generously of their time to community service. We must 
learn how to use more efficiently and more fully this great 
power of leadership. Satisfying as have been our achieve- 
ments during these three decades, the years ahead offer even 
greater opportunities for public service to help strengthen 
the foundations of freedom in our two democracies. I am 


deeply grateful for having had the privilege of serving you. 





—, 
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Kiwantan Freed trom Nazi Prison 
Camp by Russians 


APT. FLOYD BURGESON, 

Des Moinés surgeon and the 

first president of the East Des 
Moines, Iowa, Kiwanis club, is home 
with his wife and daughter after hav- 
ing been freed by the Russian army 
from a Nazi prison camp. Capt. Burge- 
son was taken a prisoner in Tunisia in 
February of 1943 and was freed by the 
Russians last January. During this 
period of twenty-three months this mili- 
tary member of Kiwanis made virtually 
a Cook’s tour of 
German_ prison 
camps. 

He was one of 
150 officers and 
about 1,000 en- 
listed men sur- 
rounded at Faid 
Pass in Tunisia, 
The prisoners were 
marched forty miles 
under the taunts of 
their captors. The 
men were in poor 
physical condition 
due to lack of food 
and water and 
slept on the ground, 
huddled together 
like sheep for body 


warmth. Later the ait smiles because their daddy is home again after being held prisoner by the Germans for two years. 
Here are Capt. Floyd Burgeson, Nancy Ann, 5, and Mrs. Burgeson. 


officers were loaded 
into trucks and taken to the rear, then 
into box cars for the trip to Tunis. 
Here they were stripped of everything 
they had, Dr. Burgeson being forced to 
give up his medical equipment, the 
Germans refusing to recognize his 
American 
officer. 


credentials as a medical 


The prisoners eked out the scanty ra- 
tions supplied by the Germans with food 
from the French Red Cross but still did 
not have enough to eat. The next leg of 
the tour was by plane from Tunis to 
near Naples and then to Capua. The 
German ration still was meager but at 
Capua British prisoners shared with the 
Americans a supply of British Red 
Cross food. Finally the prisoners found 
themselves in Munich after another trip 


by box car and here they found Ameri- 





Res 
ie 


—Photo courtesy Des Moines Register and Leader 


can, British, French and Russian pris- 
oners of war. 

“There were occasions when the Ger- 
man guards tossed dogs over the wire 
among the Russian prisoners who either 
threw the dogs back dismembered, or 
ate them.” 

The officers were taken to a camp 


near Kassel, formerly occupied by Brit- 
ish prisoners. Some British prisoners 
were still there and shared their food 
supplies. The next transfer was to a 
camp in Poland and the American Red 
Cross sent in supplies to this camp. 
When the Germans decided to move 
the prisoners from this camp back into 
Germany Capt. Burgeson and another 
medical officer were left behind to care 
for about 70 prisoners too ill to march. 
A day after the Germans departed with 
their prisoners a 
Russian motorized 
patrol arrived and 
the Americans were 
taken to 


saltze where they 


Hohen- 


were the guests of 
a Russian colonel 
and enjoyed the 
luxury of sleeping 
in beds with sheets. 
From there they 
traveled later to 
Odessa and then 
started their long 
journey home. 
During the pe- 
riod of his impris- 
onment in 1943, 
Capt. Burgeson was 





able to write regu- 
larly to his wife and 
flash excerpts from some of these letters 
appeared in the October, 1943 issue of 
the Kiwanis Magazine. These letters 
were read by thousands of Kiwanians 
and widely commented upon at the time. 

After a sixty-day leave, Capt. Burge- 
son is to go to a redistribution center 


for reassignment. 
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Yow ll Enjoy Reading 


By Frank Luther Mott 


L 


DEAN, SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


A Notable Autobiography 


Ray Stannard Baker’s American 
Chronicle (Scribner’s, $3.50) is clearly 
one of the leading books of 1945. It 
tells the important story of Baker’s 
career, it is good reading, and it lights 
up some important episodes in the social 
and political history of our country. 

Ray Stannard Baker, known to the 
readers of his popular books of rather 
entimental essays as “David Grayson,” 
was a member of the active and able 
staff of the old Chicago Record, and 
while working as a reporter began con- 
tributing to the Youth's Companion and 
VcClure's Magazine. Soon he joined 
the group which, in the late nineties, 
made McClure’s one of the most inter- 
esting and influential magazines we 
have ever had. He was in the thick of 
the “muckraking” which was such a 
brilliant feature of American journalism 


in the last few years of the nineteenth 


century and the first decade of the. 


twentieth. 


The Real Gi Joe 


Commissioned to write the story for 
an Ernie Pyle movie, Arthur Miller 
visited the various training camps and 
talked with the men in order to become 
intimately acquainted with their minds, 
feelings, and reactions to this new busi- 
ness of war. Miller visited no combat 
zone, but he did do a remarkable job of 
probing the minds of privates and of- 
ficer trainees in the infantry, the tank 
corps, the glider troops, and the air 
force. Next to the books of Ernie Pyle 
himself, Miller's Normal 


(Reynal & Hitchcock, $2) seems to me 


Situation 


about the best realistic interpretation of 
what the men in the service think about 
and how they feel. 

Realism may call for the use of some 


When he was in Europe as a foreign 
correspondent at the time of the ending 
of World War I, President Woodrow 
Wilson enlisted him as chief of the 
press bureau which he hastily set up at 
the Peace Conference. This was the be- 
ginning of a close personal relationship 
which lasted until Wilson’s death. Later 
Baker became the official biographer of 
Wilson, and the monumental work 
which he produced will always be im- 
portant. 

American Chronicle is admirably 
vivid and clean-flowing, and a pleasure 
to read or browse through. Such inci- 
dents as those of Coxey’s Army, whose 
march Baker covered for the Record, 
and his retirement to the country, where 
he wrote the “Grayson” books, are not 
soon forgotten. The book is filled with 
pen-pictures and anecdotes of famous 
persons and interesting characters. To 
quote our page caption, this is “a book 
you'll enjoy reading.” 


dirty words in GI dialog, but it is no 
excuse for the use of profanity in Mr. 
Miller’s own writing. After all, Mr. 
Miller is a literary gent and knows how 
to make prose effective without pro- 
fanity. 

There are some fine things in this 
book, not the least of which is the 
chapter telling of a visit with Pyle in 
Albuquerque. 


Lincoln’s Teacher 


Of books about Abraham Lincoln and 
his life and times there shall be no end 
as long as readers still have regard for 
homely virtues and humble lives and 
great ideals. Here is a new book about 
the frontier families associated with the 
Lincolns in pioneer life and ideas. It 
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is called Mentor Graham, the Man Who 
Taught Lincoln, and has been written 
by Kunigunde Duncan and D. F. Nick- 
ols and published by the University of 
Chicago Press in exceptionally pleasing 
binding and typography at $3.75. 

This is a biography of William Gra- 
ham and an account of the influence of 
this teacher upon Lincoln and the long 
relationship of the two men. But it is 
more than that; it is an excellent pic- 
ture of pioneer life and thinking. Oc- 
casionally it seems a bit over-written, 
but it is filled and suffused with the life 
and spirit of that frontier that made 
Abraham 
American culture of the first half of the 


Lincoln and the rugged 
nineteenth century. Moreover, it is both 
readable and genuinely instructive. 

It is a pleasure to recommend this 
book to Kiwanians. 


Old Western Trails 


Gasoline pumps: will gurgle once 
more, and we shall again roll on rub- 
ber. Vacations will come again, and we 
shall go gypsying on western trails, 
following the old traces of the Oregon 
adventurers and Bonney’s men. 

Pending that happy time, we may 
read Julia Cooley Altrocchi’s The Old 
California Trail (Caxton Printers, $4). 
This handsome book collects for us 
many of the anecdotes and bits of the 
life of the men and the women who 
long ago traveled in covered wagons 
and by horseback the trails to the 
Golden West. The route taken leads 
from Independence, Missouri, through 
the northeast corner of Kansas, along 
the Platte in Nebraska, out to Laramie 
and through the South Pass, then on to 
Salt Lake, down around the Ruby 
Mountains of Nevada and along the 
Humboldt to Sutter’s Fort in California. 
All the way, the author gathers up her 
lore of story and character, filling her 
pages with the stuff of the old West. 
Part of this is Oregon Trail material, 
but much pertains to the less known 
route of the Bonney party. 


Whodunit of the Month 


You remember many clever and sur- 
prising endings of detective novels, but 
here is the most clever and surprising 
beginning you have read in many a day. 
It keeps up well throughout, too. Craig 
Rice is even better than usual in The 
Lucky Stiff (Simon & Schuster, $2) 
and that is very good. I'll tell you no 
more, and advise you not even to read 
the publisher’s blurb on the jacket; just 
let Mr. Rice tell the story. 


=“ —— 














More than 350 Indiana, Ohio and Illinois business-men heard Secretary of Agriculture, Claude R. Wickard endorse the community agricultural 
program of Kiwanis International, May 9, at Richmond, ladiana. 


MAIN STREET GETS DOWN TO EARTH 


Kick-Off Meeting at Richmond, Indiana, Launches Save-the-Soil Program 


By Ford B. Worthing 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, GENERAL OFFICE 


ITH Secretary of Agricul- 
R. Wickard 


rural- 


Claude 

calling for 
urban cooperation to assure post-war 
prosperity, International 
launched its 


ture 
closer 


Kiwanis 
community agricultural 
program Wednesday evening, May 9, at 
Richmond, 
meeting which attracted wide attention. 
More than 350 Indiana, Ohio, and 
Illinois attended 
the kick-off meetifg, 
far-reaching agricultural program de- 


Indiana, at a_ spectacular 


Kiwanis businessmen 
inaugurating a 


signed to develop a closer relationship 
between the farmer and the city man. 
This program, announced in the May 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, won 
the endorsement of Secretary Wickard, 
Dr. H. H. Bennett, chief of the soil con- 
servation service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Karl Knaus, 
federal leader of county extension agents 
in the central states, who represented M. 





. 


The committee of Richmond business men took off their coats and went 
to work, Seated at right is Harry Doan, chairman. 


L. Wilson, director of extension serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

President Ben Dean, in presiding and 
introducing the principal speakers, ex- 
opinion that a sound agri- 
the 
prosperity of America, and urged Ki- 
clubs the United 
States and Canada to follow Richmond’s 


pressed the 


culture is fundamental to future 


wanis throughout 
leadership and undertake the program 
in their respective communities. 

The president of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Wickard, Bennett 
Knaus in pointing out that whatever 
threatens financial failure of the farm 
is also a danger to the health of the 
business community in town. 


joined and 


By bringing about greater coopera- 
and the 
farmer and businessman, Kiwanis hopes 
to check ‘soil erosion through soil con- 


tion understanding between 


servation practices, to build an econom- 
ically sound agriculture on a firm foun- 





President. 





Seated are Secretary of Agriculture Wickard and Ben Dean, 


on Agriculture and Dr. H 


dation, and to create new and _ better 
markets for local farm products. 

Lowell King, president of the Rich- 
mond Kiwanis club, assisted in plan- 
ning the initial meeting. Harry Doan, 
a member of the Rotary club there, was 
chosen as chairman of the committee of 
businessmen that will study agricultural 
problems in the vicinity and recommend 
a course of action. 

At the premier showing of the motion 
picture “It Can Happen Here,” federal, 
and local leaders 


state agricultural 


lauded its appeal to businessmen to* 
understand problems of the farmer. 
Many of the nation’s farm publications 
were represented at the meeting as well 
as press associations, daily and weekly 
newspapers, and photo syndicates. 


Kiwanis clubs have been informed of 


the program by Lowell Taylor, Evans- 
the 
national Committee on Agriculture. 


ville, Indiana, chairman of Inter- 





International 
Standing, Lowell G. Taylor, Chairman, International Committee 


. H. Bennett, Chief of Soil Conservation Division, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 














KEEPAAMERICA SINGING 


|By Deac Martin 


NEVERAL thott§aad members of the Seeiety for the 
Preservation aW@ Encouragement: of Barbe® Shop 
XK Quartet Singing in America, Tne., consider April 8, 










1938, almost as important a Mite as Julv 4. 
On that April day, Owen C. Gash, Tulsa attorne hvited 
fourteen friends to “peaceable a nibly tor ment 






imself 
Mirman of 
holds t 
telesco 


ot barbershop quartet™'§ 
Permanent Third Assistant Téf 
the Society for the Preset vation, ete, 


organizatie a 








title nN the enlarged 


SPEBSOSA or “the Society.” 


Cash invited fourteen, but thirty€ camey Isa 
papel made quite a story ol the first SPEBS ting. 
New ot around and before long Ca$h red with 
letters, all in the same vein, “How do ni?” 






t the 
the arme 
It has had six national contests and many ‘$tategm 
that 


The Society now has chapters throu 


Stat two in Canada and several in 







has orgatuzation and finance puts it on, 


ground than many professional societies. If ishes a 


magazine for its members and its nt co 
put barbership quartet harmonies on pap@r so t 
on what’s qgeihe 


in Mandy Lee when 


song arrang 
rirites 
members in different cities may agree 
happen to the third “Lee” 
together lhe committee also publishes arrangent 
good old timers as sung by various Society quartets, S@that 


the brethren everywhere may benefit from experts. 







But widely appealing as Cash’s idea was, it could not Ta 
burgeoned into an international organization 
had it not been for the solid business and 
professional men in many places who picked 
up the ball and by teamwork carried it over 
the goal line. Among these substantial citi- 
ens, it is natural that many Kiwanians have 
contributed heavily. 

SPEBSQSA is 


of the Embury 


he current president of 
Phil W. Embury, president 
\lanufacturing Co., Warsaw, New York, ar- 
dent baritone singer, arranger of harmony, 
and past president of the Warsaw Kiwanis 
club, Next on the Society's letterhead is the 
immediate past president, Harold B. Staab 
of Northampton, Massachusetts. He also was 
president of his local Kiwanis club and a 
lieutenant governor in the New England Dis- 
trict. The Society's International Secretary 


is Carroll P. Adams, Kiwanian song leader 













club. 


of the Strathmoor, Detroit, Norman H. Rathert, 
D.D.S., a Kiwanis member in St. Louis, is a former national 
Nevada, Past Charles M. 


Merrill now divides his time between legal matters, Kiwanis 


president. In Reno, President 
song leadership, and duties as a director of the Society. 
No one has polled the organization for Kiwanis members 
but, based on the number on the Board, it must be high. 

With the exception of Adams who serves SPEBSQSA 
full time, the work poured into the organization by national 
directors, state and local chapter officers is purely for love. 
The work keeps them in touch with other barber shop 
singers, and that’s reason enough for an SPEBSQSA mem- 
ber to cross four to five states to attend meetings and parades 


Also 


fen by the barber shop quartet bug will chew his way 


ler normal travel conditions. one who has been 


thréugh barbed wire to bring a prospective member into 
the dol. 


al country road that So-and-So sings a good tenor, 


Let it be whispered at the bottom of a well on 


t day he will get seven phone calls and a personal 
fom, some one in the local chapter, now in many small 
as Well as the metropolitan areas. 


eciety tenor, under ideal conditions, has four or 







trailing him to be assured that he doesn’t catch 
indigestion, or suffer any sort of consequences 
d interfere with his ethereal soaring. Tenors are 


than pfiyacy in barracks. As a result, there are 






h Society quartets that are three-quarters 
Wed until heaven sends a tenor, for real 
Ptenefs,are born, not made. Notwithstanding, 
it is noweanasual for four baritones to give 
out With sbefter-than-fair harmony when one 
OLgmore of them is able to substitute briefly 
gor the Missing thrush. Having sung tem- 
porary tenOr, the bari immediately goes to the 
other end @& the line, and grunts a husky 
bass until his\throat recovers from the trip 
into the stratosphere. Such a substitute bass 
is not expected to make a second down in 
“Way Down Yonder in the Cornfield.” 

The Society’s general conception of ortho- 
dox barber shop harmony is that of chords 


produced by four voices unaccompanied. 
Rules of time, expression, and word theme 
are usually disregarded in the interest of 
blending harmony satisfaction. There is usu- 
ally one harmonizing chord on each melody 


(Continued on page 27) 
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CAREER CONFERENCE 


Aiding a high school senior in select- 
ing a vocation is an important under- 
taking but so aiding 1,400 high school 
students in one night is an outstanding 
achievement. Such an achievement was 
recently accomplished by the Kiwanis 
Club of Troy, New York. The voca- 
tional guidance committee of this club 
has always been most active but this 
year they did themselves proud in the 
way of a Career Conference for all high 
school students. This was a mass job 
counseling service for all upper grade 
students of high schools in the Troy 
area. The idea of the conference was 
explained to the principals of the 
schools who immediately endorsed and 
supported the program. Dr. Milton E. 
Hahn of Syracuse University, well- 
knewn educator, was secured as the 
keynote speaker for the conference. 
Cther speakers gave detailed descrip- 
tions of the postwar education and 
training facilities obtainable under the 
“G.I. Bill of Rights.” But perhaps the 
most practical ard popular side of the 
conference was the group 
discussions held fur the last half of the 
conference with local businessmen, all 


informal 


of them Kiwaniars. These men were 
carefully selected to represent the em- 
ployment opportunities offered in the 
city and consisted of large and small 
employers. 

The conference was a huge success, 
the auditorium was jammed, the speak- 
er had the undivided attention of his 
youthful audience and the discussion 











rs ” 


groups were thronged until late evening 
with students. The success of the con- 
ference was so apparent that it will 
undoubtedly become an annual feature 
of the Troy club and will be just an- 
other example of the helping hand of 
Kiwanis extended to the youth of 
America. The 1945 vocational guidance 
committee consists of Arthur Stuarts, 
Jr., chairman, Rev. Frank Jay Reid, Dr. 
Milton E. Pratt and Robert Lemmon. 


furnished them by the Kiwanians of that city. 


i9 


to his fellow club members that a work 
shop be equipped for the boy scouts of 
the community. His suggestion was met 
with immediate response, a room was 
secured from the American Legion and 
scores of people were generous about 
donating tools and equipment. In a 
short time the room was fully equipped 
and operating under the able direction 
of Gerald Hagen, who is the shop 
foreman. 


THE BRAVE DESERVE THE FAIR 


Since Cushing General Hospital is 
only a few miles from Wellesley, Mas- 
sachusetts, Kiwanians of that city are 
providing entertainment for the wound- 
ed servicemen one evening a month. 
Recently when the first party took place, 
two bus loads of Wellesley’s prettiest 
girls and eight Kiwanians went to the 
hospital for an evening of fun with the 
G.I.’s. The party got off to a good start 
with Kiwanian Leslie Bendslef handing 
out a thousand dollars in phony money 
and a package of cigarettes to each 
soldier and his fair companion. The 
real fun started as the couples made for 
various games of chance in different 
corners of the huge auditorium. During 
the course of the evening several 
fortunes were won and lost. At the end 
of the evening prizes were given to 


those boys holding the most phony 


es | 





ee & bad: 


Some of the boy scouts of Fairmont, Minnesota busily at work in their handicraft shop which is 


Their handiwork was displayed in various stores 


during National Boy Scout Week. 


LEARNING BY DOING 


Four evenings a week approximately 
85 boy scouts of Fairmont, Minnesota, 
gather to “learn by doing” in the Boy 
Scouts Handicraft Shop, courtesy of 
Fairmont Kiwanians. This project had 
its beginning about a year ago when 
Kiwanian Henry Gunnarson suggested 


“ 


money and coffee and doughnuts were 
served. This fun which is duplicated 
every month is financed by contribu- 
tions from Wellesley townsfolk through 
the medium of jars placed in several of 
the stores in town. A placard attached 
to each jar explains the purvose of the 


fund. 








Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, Kiwanians in attendance at the IIlinois-Minnesota basketball game. They 
had as their guests 55 boys whose dads are in military service. 


IN DAD‘S PLACE 
Kiwanians of the Champaign-Urbana, 
IHinois, 


use in the war effort by paying as much 


club feel that they can be of 


attention as possible to the sons of men 
now engaged in military service. They 
ent a letter to the mothers of boys in 
the community asking for the privilege 
of entertaining their boys occasionally 
at ball games, short hunting or fishing 
trips, or perhaps a trip toa farm. These 


letters brought great response and 


shortly as a starter on this new project 
ome members took 55 boys to see the 
\linnesota basketball game. 


11} 
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GALLONADAY 
KEEPS BLUES AWAY 


Through the efforts of the Kiwanis 
Club of Glendale, California, the serv- 
ice men of that city are able to get 
enough gasoline while home on fur- 
lough to make their stay a pleasant one. 
Kiwanian William C. Morgan of the 
Glendale club who is also a member of 
the Glendale War Price and Rationing 
Board, became tired of hearing about 
the service men getting only five gal- 
lons of gas while on leave, regardless 
of the length of their stay at home. 
Kiwanian Morgan felt that this worked 
an undue hardship on the men, par 
ticularly in California where so much 
travel is necessarily done by automo- 
bile, and he determined to see if some- 
thing could be done about it. So he 
brought the matter to the attention of 
the Kiwanis club board of directors and 
requested that a letter of protest be sent 
to the OPA 
letter and instructed Secretary Glenn 


The Board authorized the 


state, requesting similar letters. The 
result was that the plea of the Kiwan- 
ians was taken through the proper 
channels to Washington, where a new 
rationing policy was announced, giving 
service men a gallon of gas a day up 


to a limit of 30 gallons. 


ONE FOR ALL—ALL FOR ONE 
Recently at one of the Montreal, 
Quebec, Kiwanis meetings the United 
States Ambassador to Canada, Honora- 
ble Ray Atherton, was guest of honor 
and speaker. The subject of his address 
was “A National Faith.” The head table 
guests at this luncheon were distin- 
guished representatives of the Allied 


Nations. 
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The luncheon meeting was broad 
casted over the facilities of Radio Sta 
tion CFCF of the Canadian Marconi 
Company which is affiliated with the 
Blue Network in the United States. 

Before the United States Ambassador 
to Canada was introduced by Kiwanian 
3ert Randall, chairman of the publicity 
committee, the entire assemblage of 350 
Kiwanians and guests sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” Flags of the Allied 
Nations were displayed around the hall 
and the “Union Jack” and “Stars and 
Stripes” were over the head table. 


NO SOONER SAID 
THAN DONE 

The Reconstruction Home at Ithaca, 
New York, has for years carried on 
rehabilitation work with victims of in- 
fantile paralysis and the Kiwanis club 
of that city has as one of its projects 
supplied playground equipment, amuse- 
ment, and needed personal items for the 
boys and girls receiving treatment. So, 
it was perhaps then only natural that 
the Ithaca club should be gravely con- 
cerned about the polio epidemic which 
recently spread throughout that area. 
The need for iron lungs was great as 
those in the territory were in constant 
use. At a meeting of the Ithaca Board 
of Directors it was a case of ‘no sooner 
said than done.’ Voluntary contribu- 
tions from the members quickly pro 
vided the $1300 needed for the purchase 
of the lung and the order was placed at 


once. 


The Bloomfield, New Jersey, Kiwanis Club overcame the gas situation when they attended the Orange 
Mountain Division Spring conference by making the trip by wagon in lieu of the present pleasure 
driving ban. 


Chapman (now president) to contact 


other Kiwanis clubs throughout the 
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LITCHFIELD PARK, ARIZONA—Has work- 
ed together with various Federal, Navy 
and local housing agencies in an effort 
to alleviate the present acute housing 
shortage. Obtained allocation for 100 
new homes. 


SEWICKLEY, PENNSYLVANIA — Recently 
purchased a movie projection machine, 
screen and other accessories for the use 
of the community. 


PIKESVILLE, MARYLAND—Is putting on a 
drive to secure by public contributions 
funds for the organization of and erec- 
tion of a public library as a tribute and 
war memorial to those men and women 
who have served in the armed forces. 


MANCHESTER, GEORGIA — Assisted the 
churches of Meriwether County in 
sponsoring the Month of March as “Go 
To Church Month.” 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA — This club 
used the money set aside for conven- 


tions last year to purchase a_ toaster 


costing $225 for a local hospital. 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA — Spon- 
sored a baseball game between Kiwa- 
nians and Lions, the proceeds of which 
will be used to aid in recreation pro- 
grams for boys and girls. 


FORT COLLINS, COLORADO—Had at a 
recent meeting an outstanding speaker 
who has an international collection of 
dolls. She gave an exceptionally fine 
lecture on “International Friendships” 
using her dolls as illustrations. 


EAST DEARBORN, MICHIGAN—The Com- 
mittee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work has 
been giving a group of 60 boys instruc- 
tions in maintenance of home appliances 
under the direction of a member who 
is in that business. Meetings have been 
held in the homes of the boys in order 
to have practical demonstrations, 
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JACKSON COUNTY, KENTUCKY — AI- 
most every club has at some time or 
another a Father and Son Banquet. But 
here is something different, this club 
had a Mother and Daughter Banquet, 


and believe it or not, the men of the 
club prepared and served a fine meal 
to 64 people. 





Tom Lacey, 4-H Club leader, was "pleased as Punch'' when presented with this picture of a Hereford 

steer by the Kiwanis Club of Paris, Illinois. Tom won championship honors with his Hereford steers 

at the ‘42 and '43 livestock expositions in Chicago. Left to right: John R. Spear, president of club, 
Tom Lacey, Dan G. Brooks, chairman, Agriculture Committee. 


CULLMAN, ALABAMA—Played a major 
role in establishing a Community Youth 
Center where dancing, ping pong, read- 
ing, and table games are provided three 
evenings a week for high school stu- 
dents. 





Once each year the North Central Ciub of Chicago holds "Open House" to four hundred neighbor- 
hood boys and girls at the Shrine Circus, 


LAPEER, MICHIGAN—As an active aid 
to church 
Church Directory has been placed in the 
lobby of one of the hotels. 


attendance an _ up-to-date 


MONROE, GEORGIA—Is sponsoring the 
immunization for whooping cough of all 
children in local school. 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


clothing exchange where used clothing 


Has set up a 


will be collected, cleaned and repaired. 
The clothing will be distributed to 
needy children who are recommended by 


their teachers. 


THE MAIN LINE, PENNSYLVANIA—Severa! 
members of the club gave a total of 70 
hours to a local hospital as volunteer 
workers—helping to scrub walls, floors, 


furniture, etc. 


ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON—Has decided 
to give a $500 scholarship to an out- 
standing high school graduate in the 
field of music, art, journalism, architec- 
some allied field. A 


committee was chosen to aid in the 


ture or special 
selection of the candidate and in han- 
dling the fund. This is to be done every 
year for an indefinite period, 
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Children line up for luncheon at a picnic sponsored by the Kiwanians of Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Kiwanians are shown serving the food. 





Governor of the Capital District Martin Wiegand presenting charter to Dr. Harold H. Burns, president 
Parkville, Maryland, club at the Charter Night celebration recently held. 
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City champion and school winners of city-wide Marble Tournament sponsored by the Kiwanis club of 

Ottawa, Illinois. The grade school boys of Ottawa eagerly took part in the contest hoping for a chance 

at the many prizes offered by the Kiwanians. The tournament was culminated at one of the regular 
meetings of the club when the champion was presented a beautiful trophy. 
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FUN IS FREE 

During the past summer the Kiwani- 
ans of Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, 
entertained one hundred and forty chil- 
dren at a picnic at the Fairgrounds 
where the Kiwanis playground is con- 
ducted. The Kiwanians served luncheon 
to the children after which Kiwanian 
John Lyle ied in spirited singing with 
the youngsters doing a remarkably fine 
job. An educational missionary now on 
furlough from Assam, India, spoke to 
the children, telling them of the 800 
children under his direction in India 
and their strange customs. 


BETHESDA AND PARKVILLE, 
WELCOME! 


A new club recently chartered in 
Bethesda, Maryland, which was spon- 
sored by the Washington, D. C., club, 
has a charter membership of 25 and has 
set a goal of 50 members for 1945. The 
officers of this club are as follows: 
President, William P. Allen; Ist vice 
president, Dr. Leo I. Donovan; 2nd 
vice president, Emory H. Bagley; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Chester H. McCall. 

The great Naval Hospital, as well as 
other national health institutions are 
located in Bethesda, which is five miles 
from the heart of Washington. One of 
the 1945 projects of this newly organized 
club is the provision of an iron lung for 
the Bethesda Suburban Hospital. 

President Allen believes that bringing 
the wives and homes as closely as pos- 
sible to Kiwanis activities will greatly 
enhance the spirit and progress of the 
club. At each weekly luncheon one of the 
member’s wives is honored as Queen- 
of-the-Day. The Queen is appropriately 
serenaded and presented with a bouquet. 

Months. of organization work culmi- 
nated recently when Parkville, Mary- 
land, Kiwanis club received its charter. 
To this distinguished gathering came 
many officials from various other Kiwa- 
nis clubs of Capital District. Many gifts 
were presented to the new club by 
spokesmen for the delegations from other 
clubs present. The Kiwanis Charter was 
presented by Governor Martin Wiegand 
of the Washington club and was received 
on behalf of the club by its president, 
Dr. Harold H. Burns. In his address 
President Burns outlined some of the 
needs of Parkville and dedicated his 
administration to a program of veterans’ 
rehabilitation. The officers of the new 
club are as follows: Dr. Harold H. 
Burns, president; Joseph A. Blacklock, 
vice president; and Norris A. King, 


secretary. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE WEEK 

Recently the Kiwanis Club of Lin- 
colnton, North Carolina, sponsored a 
week of vocational emphasis in the Lin- 
colnton High School. The Committee 
on Vocational Guidance was in charge 
of this project, which proved to be so 
great a success that many school au- 
thorities have expressed their desire for 
a similar week next year. During the 
week sixty different vocations were pre- 
sented by as many outstanding business 
and professional men and women. 
Twelve vocational conferences were 
held each day of the school week and 
the students were privileged to choose 
the conferences of their choice. These 
conferences were planned in such a way 
that it was possible for each student to 
attend those of five different vocations 
during the week, where leaders ex- 
pounded on various vocations, pointing 
out the advantages, disadvantages, prep- 
aration necessary, and other interesting 
information. 

Lincolnton’s Vocational Guidance 
Committee is following up on this pro- 
gram in a definite way. They have 
asked the students to prepare essays on 
what this week meant to them. Monetary 
awards will be presented to the boy and 
girl writing the best papers and they 
are to be guests of honor at a club 
luncheon when the prizes are awarded. 
ON THE ALERT 

Hamilton East, Ontario, Kiwanians 
always alert to opportunities, provided 
an evening of entertainment to 900 
service men recently during the local 
Y.M.C. A. melody hour. Kiwanian 
Henry Kretschman, a champion sharp- 
shooter and sportsman, gave a thrilling 
exhibition of accurate shooting. Kiwa- 
nians in the capacity of waiters donned 
aprons and caps and served an appetiz- 
ing snack at the end of the evening's 
entertainment. 

“THE PLAY‘’S THE THING” 

Recently the Camden, New Jersey, 
club sponsored a theatre party in keep- 
ing with the 1945 aims of the Enter- 
tainment Committee to promote good- 
fellowship and sociability through the 
participation of the families and friends 
of Kiwanians in the club’s social events. 
Kiwanians and friends witnessed an 
outstanding non-professional perform- 
ance of “The Doughgirls,” by the Little 
Theatre Group, thoroughly enjoying 
the performance. Powers Gouraud, 
well known radio columnist and drama 
critic has christened this group. of 
players the “Professional Non-Profes- 


sionals.” 








| 





Up goes the front siding on the 4-H Club Camp at Goshen, Massachusetts, as members of the 
Northampton Kiwanis Club volunteer their services at a building bee. This project was part of the 
work of the club's agricultural committee. 
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Kiwanians of Hamilton East, Ontario in the capacity of waiters as thoy served 900 servicemen after 
giving them an evening of entertainment. 
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Here are the Kiwanians that constructed the new Hockey Rink in West St. Paul, Minnesota. The rink 
is 75 by 160 feet with 16 inch back boards and was paid for by the Kiwanians. 
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,. KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
F=f) in the NATION'S CAPITAL 





SINGLE ROOMS from $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 





Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 














HOTEL FONTENELLE 


waere KIWANIS meer 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


CS MA SD 


* 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


Meetings - Tuesday Noon 






@600 Modern Rooms e Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 








KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS ' 
in 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Robert Treat Hotel 


50 PARK PLACE 














The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 








KIWANIS 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 












Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 








Facing Pikes Peak 





ETS MMS SM Seo 
In New York—It’s 
HOTEL MeALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 


Broadway at 34th Street 
MUST SM SLL LS 


FTP SE 


Se Te ES 


New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 








ké f V Springfield, 
Mass, 
rarer 8 PR = mon Where Kiwanians Meet 
tality and service— Each Wednesday Noon 
400 Absolutely Fire- FRED W. PEVERLEY 
proof Rooms. Gen’| Mor. and Kiwanian 











The Travel Wise Stop at... 


Byneon Pas 


ANGOR &®& &kKMA 
Famous Maine Food 





ROOMS FROM $1.75 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 


-THE DANIEL BOONE 


Charleston, 1 room contains bath, circu- 
ers ice water, radio loud speak 

West Virginia’s 89 “4 edrooms and all public 
newest and most pace completely air conditioned. 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 








ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 
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Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 





HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 














HOTEL URMEY 


Miami’s Most Distinguished Address 
and 
Home of Kiwanis in Miami 


W.N. Urmey Andrew G. O'Rourke 
Presiden anager 






Dhe 


‘ Wi 7.“ CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


oo 


300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
Ni AIR-CONDITIONED 


GENERAL mabaoon 

















,is:' HOTEL 
qt MemP"” PpEABODY 
South's Finest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 














NICOLLET 








EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 





1000 Outside Rooms Each with 2900 Block — 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
4 200-Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO 


s : on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
The Battle House, Mobile, Ala. 








IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 


“Directly Opposite Ohio’s Capitol’ 


Vv.C. MURPHY, 
Manager 





Ge utth 
KIWANIS 


Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 

CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in the 

style of asixteenth century French Chateau—modern 

equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.—1200 

outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British Empire. 

Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 

MAN.—M odern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis meets 

here Tuesdays. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 

A 268-room modern hotel in a setting ot trees and 

handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 

Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA.—Head- 

quarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 spa- 

cious modern rooms, 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 

be auty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 

year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


% 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


* 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
TUL et 






















In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at * 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 








NEIL R.MESSICK: GENL. MGR. 








When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 
Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 











ad ana d 


a Lemont. Hill, San Francisco's most ae. 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 








A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
JAMES LOUIS SMITH, Manager 






















Hotel OKLAHOMA > 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
W. E. EK, Manager 


For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


“AB nds or 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 

















THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


CANADAS \\ HOTELS OF 


Dist 1 clon 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 
For Kiwanis Clubs 


1940 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
June 24-30 
CANADIAN IZENSHIP WEEK 
\t Canadian C ubs) 
July 1-7 
DOMINION DAY 
July | 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(F \ 5. Clubs) 

Septe De 16-22 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October I-7 
L¢ YALTY DAYS 
October 6-7 
FIRE PREVEN N AY 
O ber 9 
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Strictly Personal 


Owing to his vital interest in matters 
of a lasting Kiwanian R. M. 
Davis of the Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, club was officially appointed to 
San Peace Con- 


peace, 


attend the Francisco 


| ference as an observer. Kiwanian Davis 


wrote a booklet called “Proposed New 


International Order” and saw that it 


got into the hands of every member of 


Congress. Later, he drew up a “Con- 
stitution” which he also had printed and 
recently gave Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius 


a copy. He also sponsored an 


|essay contest and took the winners to 


| Washington, where they met not only 


the Congressman of their district but 
Mr. Stettinius and the President. 


Meadows 
Louisiana, was elected vice president 


George A. of Shreveport, 


lof the National Association of Accred- 


| ited Commercial 


Milledgeville, Georgia....June 1 
Beloit, Wisconsin ........ June 3 
Mansfield, Ohio......... June 4 
Waterloo, lowa.......... June 4 
Vincennes, Indiana....... June 8 
Terre Haute, Indiana..... June 10 
San Francisco, California. .June 14 
Bloomington, Indiana..... June 17 
Greenwood, Mississippi ...June 18 
Decatur, Illinois ......... June 23 
Hibbing, Minnesota ...... June 23 
Springfield, Missouri...... June 25 
Bedford, Indiana........ June 29) 


wKkkkk 


FIVE-STAR FINAL 


Nothing need be added to the Seventh War Loan 
message on our cover—except perhaps this. With 
two down and one to go, the five-star Generals of 
our Army and the Admirals of our Fleet whose 
names are affixed to this p'ea all probably will be 
ote | their.entire attention before long to Japan. 
When that time comes, Japan can best visualize 
the result by taking a quick look at what is left 
of Italy and Germany. And as for the Sons of 
Heaven, may we refer him to Messrs. Hitler and 

Mussolini. 





Schools at their last 
annual meeting. He was also chosen as 
editor-in-chief of Accredited News, the 
official publication of this organization. 
Kiwanian Meadows is a past governor 
of the Louisiana-Mississippi-West Ten- 
nessee District. 

Kiwanian Charles C. Erwin of Forest 
City, North Carolina, who is now chair- 
man of the International Committee on 
Youth and 
who served as governor of his district 


Sponsored Organizations 


|}in 1943, was recently named superin- 


tendent of Rowan County Schools, Sal- 
isbury, North Carolina. 


We salute Major J. Alex Edmison of 
the Montreal, Quebec, club, who at the 
outbreak of the war relinquished his 
important law practice and joined the 
Canadian Army with rank of Captain. 
He served at Administrative Headquar- 
ters in London, England, in the Judge 
Advocate General Department of the 
Canadian Army until recently when his 
the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 


services were requisitioned — by 
tion Administration at Washington for 
appointment as Chief Liaison Officer at 
Supreme Headquarters of the Allied 
Expeditionary Forces. 

Frank O. Staiger, former chairman 
of the International Committee on Mu- 
sic and secretary-treasurer of the Mich- 
District, 


member 


been appointed a 
Draft board No. 1, 
Port Huron, Michigan. Ed. S. Snover, 
the 
Committee on Publicity, has been chair- 


igan has 


ot Local 


former chairman of International 


man of this board since it was estab- 
lished in 1940, 


The Hoboken, New Jersey, club is 
proud of its vice president, James J. 
Cullen, author of two songs which are 
being widely used in the Red Cross 
fund drive. “Put a Red Cross Emblem 
in Your Window” has been designated 


as the official song of the appeal. Ki- 
wanian Cullen also wrote “A Little 
Guy We All Call Max.” 

Lawrence, Kansas, Kiwanian John 
Sees has been elected National Presi- 


dent of the Standard Life Insurance 
Company. 


Past President and former Lieuten- 
ant Governor Dr. Sidney A. Slater, 
Worthington, Minnesota, has been 


awarded the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Science by the University of 
Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. 


A casualty of the recent Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airliner crash was Pres- 
ident John R. Seckman of Clarksburg, 
West Virginia. 

From Past International President 
Harry E. Karr of Baltimore, Maryland, 
we learn of the marriage of his son 
Harry Ellis Karr, Jr., to Miss Jane 
Margaret Cary Iglehart, also of Balti- 
more. 

Congratulations to Kiwanian E. Otis 
Edgerton, Jr., of the Alexandria, Louisi- 
the 
annual Junior Chamber of Commerce 


ana club, who recently received 
Distinguished Service Award, in recog- 
nition of fine service to his community. 

Judge Carl A. Weinman of Steuben- 
ville, Past Governor, Ohio District was 
recently elected President of the Com- 
mon Pleas Judges Association of Ohio. 
And from the same district Zura M. 
Walter of Valley Lockland, also a Past 
Governor was elected President of the 
Ohio School Superintendent’s Associa- 
tion. 

Kiwanis is represented by former In- 
ternational Vice-President H. Stanley 
digman, Ottawa, Ontario and Charles 
H. Hulse, Ottawa, of 
the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District, 
in the National Advisory Council of 


Past Governor 


Service Clubs of Canada. This organi- 
zation is playing an important role in 
the present rebuilding period in Cana- 
dian life. 

Ted: Johnson, past president of the 
Racine, Wisconsin club was _ reelected 
for the 11th time to the presidency of 
the Racine YMCA. 
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Barber Shop Quartets 
(From page 18) 


note although in most numbers several 
revolve around 


‘ b 


chords called “swipes’ 
one melody note, while the singers look 
smug and the audience, if any, cheers. 

But, barber 
shoppers without any audience can be 
entirely happy at being an essential part 
of a chord for hours at a stretch. In 
fact, to escape wives and feminine wrist 
watches, four ardent followers of the 
cult can attain ecstasy for an entire 


four dyed-in-the-wool 


evening among the cobwebs in the most 
remote corner of the coal cellar. 

A SPEBSQSA meeting, which is 
strictly male, usually opens with en- 
semble singing by all present. There 
is where the song arrangements come 
in. Without them, each man would have 
his own idea as to “how my broken 
heart is ca-a-alling for you, dee-ee-er 
h-old  g-hirl.” Then some organized 
quartets with names such as the Chordo- 
liers, Ambassadors, Harmony Kings, 
Forest City Four, the Four Vets, or 
the Tom Cats do their stuff while mem- 
bers sit in rapt attention. Even though 


they’ve heard the same four do the | 


identical number two weeks previously, 


the applause is ample, and even deafen- | 
ing if the tenor, bari, or bass has slipped 


in a new note or two for added har- 
mony satisfaction since last time. Then 
a brief business meeting, followed by 
more organized fours and _ catch-as- 
catch-can quartets. By midnight even 
the most faithful Adeline addicts are 
usually gone. They’re busy citizens from 
every walk of life, and the day ahead 
is tough. 

Because they sing for the fun of it, 
and because they’re good, Society mem- 
bers have been in constant demand for 
entertainment in hospitals, bond drives, 
civic, neighborhood, and church affairs. 
Secretary Adams estimates that not less 
than 6,500 appearances have been made 
by SPEBSQSAers for public benefit 
since Pearl Harbor, many of them in 
veterans hospitals. 

It is evident that the Society’s slogan 
— “Keep America Singing” — includes 
more than its own members to whom 
the opportunity to sing has been a safety 
valve from today’s pressure in countless 
cases. It started as a smile back in 738; 
it was greeted with smiles and today the 
Society’s quartets have brought smiles 
to millions who have heard them, wheth- 
er from hospital beds or from a seat at 
concerts conducted for some _ public 
welfare. 
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Mortal man knows he. 
but W 
His buildings can burn, 
but he doesn’t know WHEN it 
Accidents are bound to occur, 
but he doesn’t know WHEN or WHERE. 


Cars will crash, glass will break, objects will 
fall, people will be hurt or killed, homes and 
businesses will be burglarized and robbed,.em- 
ployees will be caught stealing and forgers may 
use his name, but WHEN or WHERE he can’t 
foretell. 

As a responsible citizen you need the services 
- ‘of a good insurance agent or broker to protect 
you, your family and your business against loss 
from the many hazards that befall mortal man 
unexpectedly, 


may happen. 


If you have any doubt that either you or 
: . bpcneinwedek 
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ls SAmeuca 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 


Dependable 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 















--e most comfortable 
gloves in the world! 


DANTEL HAYS 
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Vy y *designed by merry hull 
Choyps sis” wv, & tase, urns 
PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 


The Mighty Vis 























BRONZE MEMORIALS 


HONOR ROLL TABLETS 


Consider carefully the manner 


in which you perpetuate the 


metnories of those who served 
and sacrificed. Truly fitting 
memorials and honor roll tab- 
lets cannot be produced at this 
time while bronze must be de- 
voted entirely to war uses. 
When the Government re- 
leases this enduring metal, we 
shall be ready with a complete 
new series of designs. These 
new memorials and honor rolls 
will reflect our thirty-five 
years’ experience in fine 
bronze work. Send for our in- 


teresting and helpful brochure. 


GENERAL BRONZE 
CORPORATION 


34-34 Tenth Street 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 








that appeal to 
sensible thrift 





WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP. 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
on 


Buy More War Bonds 


A QUALITY PRODUCT 


FOR 23 YEARS 



















At drug 
and cigar | 
stores, PX | 
ond Ship's, 
Service. | 





ROCK FLINT CO., 123 Doughty Bivd., Far Rockaway. N.Y. 
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Your Home of Tomorrow 


(From 


not be altogether dead, but it will pro- 


vide in housing what Cadillac and 
Lincoln provide in automobiles. 
Some 1,540,000 American families 


indicated their intention to build or buy 
months after 
the war That’s a 
man-sized housing boom—if it happens. 


a new home within six 


comes to an end. 
jut there are three conceivable deter- 
rents that should be appraised: you may 
not have enough money; you may not 
be able to get the financing terms that 
will allow you to go ahead; you may 
be afraid of the future and of the in- 
stability of your income. 

As of the money, that’s no real prob- 
The individual 
hands when will be 
sufficient to float a housing boom of 
Nor is financing apt 
to be a The 
important single factor here will be the 
Federal 


lem. savings left in 


the war is over 
huge dimensions. 


serious drawback. most 


continued operation of the 
Housing Administration. 
The real threat to any large and sus- 
tained housing boom comes from the 
and economic 


unsettled fear-creating 





page it} 


conditions which will begin to emerge 
after the defeat of Germany. Partially 
because of its cost, and even more be- 
cause of its permanence, purchase of a 
home is not undertaken lightly. Any 
mass uncertainty as to the future of 
jobs will have a depressing effect on 
housing operations. 

Economic conditions may then slip 
so low that there will be a resumption 
of federal pump priming, as in the last 
depression. This time low-cost housing 
for the lowest-income groups will play 
a major role in the governmental de- 
pression-fighting program. If this se- 
quence of events occurs, we will find a 
curious result; the middle class will have 
deferred its purchase of homes as con- 
fidence declined and the poorer groups 
will have been equipped with homes 
first. Sooner or later, though, the mid- 
dle class will start buying homes—and 
That will 


come when the upswing begins to thaw 


in considerable quantities. 


the mass of accumulated savings. 
And when that happens you will be 
able to buy many of the promised im- 
6 





The fellows really didn't mean to cause that false fire alarm. They're smoking any and everything these 


days and didn't realize the excitement they were causing. 
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MEN'S FINE SHOE DEPARTMENT 
NORDSTROM'S § Seattle 






tacy-Adams Shoes are expertly 
fitted in the country’s finest men’s 
shoe departments : ; : among them 


that of Nordstom’s, Seattle. 


STAC Y-ADAMS 


J hoemake 44 Jince 1875 














“A Business Necessity” 
say Executives 
A recent national survey revealed 159 different 
uses for A-PE-CO photocopies — many offices 
reported sixty or more! This modern, versatile 
copying method makes photo-exact copies direct 
from anything written, printed, drawn, typed, 
or photographed—even if on both sides. Pays 
for itself quickly. 
Legally Accepted Photocopies of 
@ Letters @Pictures @Contracts © Drawings 
@Records Receipts @Blueprints © Shop Orders 
Same-size permanent copies of anything up to 
18” x 22”. Eliminates errors. Saves steno- 
copying, tracing, proofreading. No camera, 
film, or darkroom. Any employee quickly bé- 
comes expert. Lowest investment in equipment, 
Use on any table. 
You need A-PE-CO. Let us. show you how to 
expedite office and shop copying. See how thou- 
sands use it. Send for A-PE-CO folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK-65, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 
00000000000 000000000000800000000008008008 





ledge of glass enormously. 


provements about which you've heard 
so much. They are of interest not only 
to the prospective homeowner but to 
the modern apartment dweller as well. 

Many of the tricks the war has taught 
us in the use of materials will be applied 
to your living space. As a result of 
new molding processes, made possible 
developments in high- 


by electronic 


frequency electrical heating, thick plas- 


tic sections and laminated structural 


members will be available to add to the | 
insulation, and 
Plastic | 


pipe and tubing, used widely in wartime 


strength, durability, 


beauty of tomorrow’s houses. 


houses, will probably be called for by 


many blueprints to simplify plumbing 
problems at lower cost. 


Long before the war, plastics were 


already in wide use as knobs, handles, 
shower heads, drains, hardware fittings, 
etc. After the war you will find plastics 
in every room, adding color and con- | 
venience at little expense. The use of 


glass in the house of tomorrow will not 
limited to windows or 


walls. The war has expanded our knowl- 


be glass-brick | 


Jecause we 


|'now know how to make glass resistant 


| stresses and strains, you may even have 





to high temperature and temperature 
changes and durable under all kinds of 


glass plumbing, pipe fittings, and fix- 


tures. 


Your house will be kept cooler in the 


: ; 
summer and warmer in the winter, at | 
lower fuel costs, through the use of im- 
proved insulation techniques. 

You the 


rooms of your home at will. “Long-span 


may be able to rearrange 





construction, as the engineers call it, 
makes it possible to carry all the weight 
on the outside walls, and inside walls 
need not be permanent. This is a direct 
use of resin- 


the wartime 


bonded plywood, laminated structural 


result of 


members, and light-weight metallic 


girders—a clear example of the way in 
which wartime developments in the use 
of materials can be directly applied to 
postwar homes. Your house may be al 
completely open structure which you 
arrange into rooms by the simple use | 
of prefabricated partitions, curtains, | 
and standardized closet units. This will | 
offer a practical and easy way to meet 
changing family needs. 

advances in| 


Don’t that the 


materials and techniques will be ap- 


forget 


plied to houses constructed in the tra- 
ditional 
fabricated units. We have learned a lot 


manner as well as to pre-| 


about heating, lighting, plumbing, etc., 
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these are the finest staples ever pro- 
duced ...Perfected by SPEED’s 
Engineering Staff after years of de- 
velopment... They’re precision-made 


uniform in quality and in count... 
Every staple on a strip is in accurate 
alignment... GENUINE “SPEED” 
STAPLES achieve better, smoother 
penetration And, being round 
wire, they are free from the film of 
excess glue that collects on ordinary 
staples and which is a common cause 


of clogging. 


GENUINE ‘SPEED’ STAPLES are 
the best you can use in any stand- 
ard stapling machine. But when 
used in SPEED Swingline STA- 
PLERS — you have the smoothest 
stapling team in the world 
working for you! 


Speed Products Co. © Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


KEMPER 


One of America’s Most 
* Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL end JUNIOR COLLEGE 


*101st YEAR* 


roe for Catalog and View Book 
. W. Tucker, 45K 3rd St., Boonville, Mo. 


AMERIVET'st@ 


MEMORIAL 


INSTITUTE 
‘ w's Living” 
‘PREPARATORY é TECHNICAL 
PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 
GRADES 7 to 14 
_ Engineer—Signal 
CADET CORPS Ground—Pre-Flight 


Gymnasium @ Indoor Pool ® Golf Course 
Lt. Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph.D., Pres., Atascadero, Calif. 


WAR MEMORIALS ... This 100-year-old 


concern, nationally known, for fine handcrafted art 
metal fabrication, is ready to plan with you a mem- 
orial, honor roll or plaque of eternal beauty. Write 
today for catalog showing large number of inspi- 
rational designs suited for all purposes, Estimates, 


- suggestions and counsel without obligation. 
(9) Write, CINCINNATI METALCRAFTS, Inc. 
x Dept. K * 34th & Robertson * Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
Gli instantly attache 
° z Bait... Floaters, Sinkers, Flies 
PAT. PEND Once you use o GLO-LURE you'll never 
Lu res Ss fish without one. The shy fellows con't 


resist ft. Lond your limit EVERY time you 
Aftrect Fish Like a fish. Order an amazing GLO-LURE today. 
Light Drews Moths : 





Qe ay ~~ 





COL L E GE 
COURSES 







AND MORE 
OF "EM! 











to any 


Only $1.00 postpoid. Dewble your money 
bock, if not satisfied. 


| Km | 9 N. Wacker, Chicago 6, 









GLO-LURE CO. Dept 

















S s WAR MEMORIAL PLAQUES* 


RAISED LETTER PLAQUES 
MOUNTED ON GENUINE SOLID WALNUT SHIELDS 


400K LIKE REAL BRONZE 


~ MANY SIZES & DESIGNS 
ASK ABOUT OUR HONOR ROLL PLAQUES TOO! 


>, 





international Bronze Tablet Co. 
36 E. 22nd ST NEW YORK 10, WN. Y 





@ FOLOS DOWN TO 
4 INCHES THICK 


ASILY STORED ‘ 
OY ee pose, portable playtable for 


@ OFFICIAL SIZE small apartment, den or recrea- 
4 FT. DIAMETER tion room. New improved 
@ EIGHT NON-SPILL model. Attractively finished, 
GLASS HOLDERS substantially made, sturdy legs. 
AND ASH TRAYS Nothing to loosen or wear out. 
@ MAHOGANY Now custom made—delivery 
ae PROOF within 10 days. Only $34.50 Ex- 
press collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. yore ideal gift. 
Home Equipment Co., Dept. E-92 
\ 663 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, Ul. 
—ss ese oe ee ee eee -— or 
EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 


| Headquarters for game room equip- 
4}, ment... accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, barbecue supplies. etc. 
S, Write for 

“eSuccesstul Entertaining At Home.” It's Free! 


CLEVER new convenience for 
card playem. The all-pur- 




















which can be used with either type of 
housing. 
New developments in fireproof con- 


struction give every promise of much 
wider use in smaller buildings. Archi- 
tects and builders assure you that the 


fireproof home can be designed as at- 
tractively as the more conventional, non- 
fireproof houses. Fire-resistant chem- 
icals will help make your floors, walls, 
buildings, and decorations incombustible 
without making them ugly. Incidental- 
ly, such fireproofing will also help dis- 
courage vermin. 

The to 


engineering approach to the problems 


war has given impetus an 


housing. Compare the developments 
of the 
with the lack of 


automobile over twenty years 


bath- 
The kitchen and everything that 


change in, 
rooms, 
goes into it is likely to get a big dose 
of The 
wife spends about half her waking hours 
in the kitchen, 


modernization. average house- 


cooking, serving, wash- 
Her 
might more appropriately be called her 
Keeping this in mind, 


ing and drying dishes. kitchen 


“living room.” 


many designers have been working on 


plans to make things easier for Mrs. 
\merica tomorrow. 
Any woman who has strained her 


back—and perhaps ripped her nylons— 
bending down to the oven at the bottom 
of her stove will hail with joy the new 
designs that call for oven and broiler 
above the cooking ranges. Incidentally, 
that’s where they were in the old days 
before stoves were “modernized.” The 
idea of a vertical broiler which will cook 
both at the 
time has passed the blueprint stage. One 


your steak on sides same 
designer has planned a kitchen that has 
no stove at all. His thought is that you 
to be able to 


pots and pans as individual stoves simply 


ought use your various 
them into electric outlets. 
the 


ments, such as better light, 


by plugging 


\side from obvious improve- 


more kitchen 
windows, and larger, more convenient 
working surfaces, you will probably be 
to 


improved mechanical 


able to get, in two five after 


the 
dishwashing 


years 
war, vastly 


machines, sterilizers, and 


similar devices. 
cast a critical 
refrigerators 


A leading designer has 


eye on our prewar and 

especially annoyed by the fact that the 
bottle of milk you want is frequently 
hidden by bottles 


cheese by a 


several beer (or vice 


versa), the jar of dish of 


fruit, while to reach the bacon you have 


to empty a tray of a dozen assorted 


items. This designer has suggested a 


round refrigerator built on the principle 
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of a Lazy Susan, so that you can easily 
reach inside for whatever you want. 
the war 
were experimenting with prefabricated 
bathrooms and kitchens. There seems 
little doubt that these will be generally 
available after the war, although their 
cost may continue high. There is no 
doubt, either, that you will be able to 
such devices for comfortable 
living as the ” which filters 
from The 
the 
mechanical housemaid for the home of 
tomorrow. No 
there need no longer be any dust in 
the 
Th 


developing small air-conditioning sys- 


3efore several companies 


get new 
“Precipitron, 
the air 


has 


dust electrically. 


“Precipitron” been hailed as 


more dusting, because 
air. 


> advances made before the war in 


tems for homes and even for city apart- 
after The 
bring price 
attractive to 
You 


quiet 


the war. 
the 


ments will continue 
feels it 
where it 


industry can 


down will be 
people of medium sized incomes. 
look forward to more 


can also 


and better lighting. You will be able 
to soundproof your home or apartment 
scientifically, at a comparatively low 
cost, within a short time after the peace 
Similarly, 


fluorescent lighting will make it possible 


comes. advances made in 


illumination and 
same time. 


for you to get better 
cut your electric bill at the 
eating systems,” which 
make the temperature 
without warming the 


will also be available. 


“Radiant h 
more comfortable 
air of the room, 

Radiant heating 
is hailed as more healthful and more 
comfortable than traditional types of 
heating. 

New types of glass for windowpanes 
will allow all the health-giving rays of 
sun to penetrate. 
take a sun bath and work up a nice 
coat of tan without ever stepping out 
of your house. 

Obviously it will be easier to in- 
corporate these comforts in the building 
of brand-new but 
them, like the air-conditioning units 
and the “Precipitron,” 


You will be able to 


houses ; many of 
can be used to 
make your old dwelling more comfort- 
able without requiring serious altera- 
tions. 

It is easy to be overoptimistic about 
the of better- 
Here 
again those who are sustained by the 
present will resist the future. But this 
battle in the market place will not be 


large-scale availability 


living devices soon after the war. 


of sufficient vigor to hold up the ma- 
appliances, 
They 


terials, gadgets, and con- 
will be available at a 


standards they are 


veniences. 


price. By today’s 
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W hat the German Collapse 
Means to the Investor! 


164 PEACE STOCKS 


“Postwar” is here. These 164 stocks, our selec- 
tion as the outstanding investment possibilities 
following German collapse, are analyzed in a 
16-page STUDY. just published. 

4 Stocks to Bc :efit from Veteran Buying. 

60 Stocks to Profit from Foreign Trade Revival. 

60 Peace Stocks to Benefit from Corporate Tax 

Reductions. 

25 Stocks That Should Profit from New Products. 

25 Issues of Companies Likely to Expand Sales 

and Earnings First as Manpower Eases, 
This critical moment in investment history 
calls for zmmedtate action. 


Tear out and mail this ad with your 

$ name and address and $1. We will send 
you this vital analysis and list of 164 
stocks Also, at NO EXTRA COST, 3 
numbers of THE OUTLOOK, a Service 
for Investors. 


Offer open to new readers only. 


Standard & Poor’s Corporation 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 


582-117 

















An Interesting Fascinating Hobby 
FROM 10cto 50c EACH 
Complete set of 250 patches—$50 


Official patches available for every major 
Army and Air Corps unit. 
Send $1 for Patch Catalogue and Sample 
Selection of Patches. 


SPRINGER’ S 


256 San Francisco St., EL PASO, TEXAS 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely cor- 
rected and normal speech restored. Veterans trained 
in this work under G. I. Bill. Voice restored when 
sickness or shock. Speech developed in 
Martin Hall is the only resi- 
dential institute in America devoted entirely to 
the correction of speech and voice disorders and 
recognized by the American Medical Association. 
Address DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Director 
National Institute of Volce Disorders 
Box K, Bristol, R. |. 
An endowed national institute for speech disorders 











due to 
backward children. 


PFCSSSSSSSSHSSSSHSSSHOSSSOHSOEOOEEEEOLE" 


Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, ete. Proupt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments. Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech to occupy. Special fiction 
courses. Printed sermons, speeches, and lectures 
also furnished. Free circulars on request. 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
210 FIFTH AVE. DEPT K.. NEW YORK CITY 
SOSCOHOSOHOSOOSOHOSHSHHSOHOSOOOOOOOOOOEEEs 


sPFOSSSSCSOOSOOSCSCESOCES 
79S 8880888866880 SSSSSSCS 





Honor Rolls Plaques of Distinction 
WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


Morale Builders 
1401 E. Milwaukee, Cor. Russell, Detroit 11, Mich. 
Trinity 1-7600 
Solid walnut plaques, all sizes; all lettering 
electrically stamped in 23 karat gold; wood carved 
gles, « ity memorials, all metal, walnut 
and plastic name plates, desk plates and other 
specialty work. 











luxuries and will remain at luxury 
prices for some time to come. 
All 


around the corner. Like heaven, it will 


in all, the dream house is not 


remain. to tempt you for the rest of 
your life. But, unlike heaven, you'll be 
able to enjoy some samples in this 
world. The picture of housing as a 
whole is one of the few areas of to- 
morrow that offer clear ground for 
optimism. The postwar world will give 
more people a chance at better living. 
In physical developments, at least, we 
do move forward to greater comfort— 
some greater comfort for all the people. 
But the large problem of “one third of 
a nation... ill housed” will be little 
nearer to a solution in the earlier years 
after the war. 


The Hope of the World 


(Continued from page 4) 
is a perfect host, there’s hope and opti- 
mism on every hand, flags of the par- 
flutter 
and if you wear a conference badge you 


ticipating nations everywhere, 
are smothered with kindness and hospi- 
tality by the people of this city built on 
seven hills who never ask whether you 
are a delegate or a newspaperman. The 
mere fact that you have a part, however 
small or remote, in the creation of a 
world peace plan, is cause for rejoicing. 

You sense the world importance of 
this meeting as you approach the Civic 
Center, where are located the Opera 
Building and Veterans Building, the 
former scene of the plenary sessions, 
the latter the location of administrative 
Streets 
around these two structures are roped 
off and the grounds and buildings are 


personnel and news facilities. 


designated a “security area.” No one 
is permitted within the grounds or build- 
ings without proper and 
these credentials are constantly being 


credentials 


inspected by white helmeted soldiers. 
Extraordinary precautions are taken in 
guarding the Opera building. It is 
closed and thoroughly searched before 
each session and again at the close of 
the meeting. Each of the Red Cross 
volunteer workers who serve as ushers 
was thoroughly checked before creden- 
tials were issued. Many other secret 
precautions are taken to insure no un- 
toward incident in a building housing 
delegates representing most of the gov- 
ernments of the world. 

As the time for a plenary session 
approaches, crowds collect daily out- 
side the roped off area while Navy 
buses and Army cars begin unloading 
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THEY GET THERE 
FIRST! ° 






TENSION * 
KNOWS HOW | 


The clear red, white and blue border 
is your guarantee that Tension Air 
Mail Envelopes will receive first 
consideration by the  postoffice. 


Airmail arrives first, is opened first, 
is answered first. 


SPOCHCOSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOOCSSSOSCSEEESOSSD 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 

Des Moines14, la. * Kansas City 8, Mo, * 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 








HOME FIRE HAZARD NO. 


s, CARELESSNESS 
Femail 


The phone rings or the 
milkman is at the door— 
and it happens—the hot 
iron scorches the cover- 
ing on the ironing board 
—an accidental fire, yes, 
but the kitchen is ablaze. 
Accidents will happen 
and fires will occur. Feel 
safe! Guard against fire 
in home, cabin, car and 
boat. Get one or more of 
these inexpensive, handy, 
quick-acting Pyrene 
extinguishers—Today. 


WARNING. 
woo Fine PROMPTLY Ane 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
—Free booklet of household 
hints sent on request. 


BY THE WAY: WHEN DID YOU LAST TEST 
THE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS IN YOUR HOME? 


Purene Manufacturing Company 


FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HAZARD 


NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 
AFFILIATED WITH C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO 
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SPEECHES* a? 
subject. soe eatidentiol | 
& collection, $1.50. Public 
Officer « Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 
prepared talke maiied (ree upon request 
vew Jokes and Humorous Talks mailed month- 
ly, 87 a year. Speakers Joke Book,$1 50. Toast- 
masters Hamor Guide, $1.50. Stag Night Stories, $1.50, Saice- 
ane Joke Book. $1.50. Punch Lines For Every Purpose, $1. oe. 
PROGRA Program Chairman s Fun Book, $1.50. 
Ladies Night Program . $5. Best Club 
@ Ledge Stunts. $1.50. Banquet ok ie te) 
@Canadian orders filled. Wri + 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
s 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, 12, Ohio 





ton Manual, $1 bu 
Guide, $1.40 
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That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 
of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND. 
ED Shipped anywhere—coast to coast serv- 
ice Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref- 
erences and Guarantee 

THE PARTY GUILD 


840 North Michigan Ave., 33 









EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges. Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 
RH ith) 2 ee), ee 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, lil. 
FLAGS—U.S. & ALLIES 
Banners—Badges—Gavels 
Honor Rolls 


Party Hats and Favors, etc. 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
505 So. Wells St. Chicago 7, Il. 





























BROTHER STAMP COLLECTORS 


Have you had trouble finding certain stamps for 
your collection? Why not try me on your WANT 
LISTS. We stock the world. We also buy Stamp 
Collections. 


RIALTO STAMP CO., Lakewood, N. J. 


bats ery WORK SHOP! 
0 


oplates 


Easy to Plate CHROMIUM . 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
. For Pleasure and Profit! 


If you have a workshup—at home 
or in business—you need this new 
Warner biectroplater. At the stroke 
of an electrified brush, you can 
electroplate models and projects — 































you can replate worn articles fau- 
cets, tools, fixtures, silverware, et« 
with a durable, sparkling coat of 
metal Gold, Silver, Chromium 


Nickel, Copperor Cadmium. Method 


is easy, simple. quick Everything 
furnished equipment complete, 
ready for use By doing @ bit of work 
for others our machine (an pay sor 
tiself within a weck So make your 


shop complete by getting a Warner 
Riectroplater right away Send to- 
day for FREE SAMPLE and tilus- 
trated literature. ACT AT ONCE! 
Warner Electric Co., 


Dept. B-15! 
663 N. Wells St.. Chicago 10, II. 


le! 


C0., 663 N. Wells St., Chicago, Dept. B-15! 





hee Gentlemen: Send Free Samples and Details to: 


{ Vame—— inthianpaiiciasiaateasiaid 


the accredited personnel and limousines 
bearing the delegates roll up to the en- 
You enter the 


Opera Building through a great marble 


trance. auditorium of the 
foyer to view rows of crimson plush- 
covered seats, ivory walls and a great 
stage in powder blue with a deep blue 
drop at the rear. 

In front of the drop are the flags of 
all the participating nations and four 
perhaps representing the 
the 


foreground 


huge columns, 
four freedoms or four host nations. 
In the the 


large stand behind which are chairs for 


on stage is a 
the presiding officer of the day and the 
Be- 
low this stand is a rostrum from which 
the 


secretary-general of the conference. 
speakers recognized by presiding 
officers address the conference. 

All about is a 
versation, English, French, Spanish and 
other the 
delegates are readily recognized by their 
attire. Usually at 
near you persons who seem to resemble 


subdued hum of con- 


tongues. Some of foreign 


any session you see 


figures of world importance about whom 


you have read or whose photographs 
you have seen. With a start, you sud- 
denly realize that those at whom you 
are looking are the world figures for 
here are gathered the great and the 
near great from most of the countries 


of the globe. 


Then the flood lights come on, photog- 


raphers crouch in the aisles and_ be- 
low the stage. In walks Stettinius, or 


Soong, depending 
He is 
the 


Eden or Molotov or 


on which is presiding. followed 


by the secretary-general of confer- 
others. 
the 


convened. 


ence and perhaps one or two 
The 
plenary session is 
Usually the 
proceeds expeditiously. 


gavel bangs three times, and 
declared 
work at a general session 
Reports of com- 
mittees and commissions are heard and 
disposed of, then the president of the 


day may recognize the heads of.one or 
more delegations desiring to address the 
conference. Frequently the addresses are 

French or Spanish followed later by 


When Molo- 


an 


a translation into English. 


spoke Russian, 


sO 


tov presided he 


interpreter was always by his side 
translate the remarks of the presiding 
officer. 

Such is the scene at a plenary ses- 
Behind the 
the 
each engaged 
this 


bring peace to all the people of all the 


sion. scenes, ot course, Op- 


erate commitees and commissions, 


in formulating a part of 
structure which it is hoped will 


world. Behind the scenes too, of course, 
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gates representing the various nations 
each of which desires certain advantages 
or stipulations due to its own peculiar 
problems. 

But 


thing 


over all and pervading every- 


are an earnestness and a sincerity 


of purpose which are unmistakable. 
You feel that here are gathered to- 
gether men of good will whose com- 


mon purpose is to evolve a plan to end 
While each nation hopes for cer- 
tain concessions beneficial to it, there is 


war. 


a willingness to conciliate and to com- 
promise everywhere manifest. You can- 
not but be impressed by the general 
longing and desire for a peaceful world 
the head of 
after delegation recite the price of war- 
fare to his own country, plead for the 
speedy formation of an organization to 


after hearing delegation 


maintain the peace and pledge his coun- 
try’s cooperation. 

said that the organization 
at San Francisco will 
any nation or any 


It has been 


finally evolved 


not completely satisfy 


individual. This is probably true be- 


cause the conference cannot solve all 
the problems and all the ills of the 
world in a few weeks. It was not in- 


tended to do so. It is intended to build 
the framework for peace, leaving niches 
here and there to be filled in later and 
some of them 
to be This 
ference and the developments growing 


out of it represent not the end but the 


leaving many problems, 


serious, solved later. con- 


beginning—just as the adoption of our 
Constitution, since changed many times, 


represented a beginning. 


SIPCO 
Ground Soakers 





Connect to garden hose. 
Water seeps through 
pores of canvas. Saves 
water prevents soil 









washing .. . covers larger 


area in less time .. . 


easy to handle. 


Sipeo Ground Soakers are 
made as illustrated, with 
connections at either end 
or bag type ... in 
lengths up to 30 feet. 
If your hardware dealer 
does not have them, 
write . . « 


Iron Products Co. 


Wiseonsin 


Schartow 
KM6 


Dept. Racine, 














Tell Your Story 
in the Kiwanis Magazine 


{ tddress— 


} 
} 
7 ae 
ee are the dele- 





negotiations between the 


Rates upon request 











horse called Shirayuki. 

Some time ago, at a press conference, he 
expressed the hope that one day soon he 
could ride it. 

The chap now in Shirayuki’s saddle is 
Japan’s Emperor—Hirohito. 

He is the ruler of as arrogant, treacher- 





Official 
U.S. Navy Photo 


ous, and vicious a bunch of would-be despots as this 
earth has ever seen. 


The kind of arrogance shown by Tojo—who was going 

to dictate peace from the White House . . . remember? 

Well, it’s high time we finished this whole business. 
High time we got the Emperor off his high horse, and 
gave Admiral Halsey his ride. 

The best way for us at home to have a hand in this 
clean-up is to support the 7th War Loan. 

It’s the biggest loan yet. It’s two loans in one. Last 
year, by this time, you had been asked twice to buy 
extra bonds. 


All OUT FOR THE MIGHTY 7” WAR LOAN 





Your personal quota is big—bigger than ever before, 


So big you may feel you can’t afford it. 


But we can afford it—if American sons, brothers, hus- 
bands can cheerfully afford to die. 









































FIND YOUR QUOTA ... AND MAKE IT! 
vous avenaoe] Youn PHSONA [wary 
a QUOTA IS: 7TH WAR LOAN 
(CASH VALUE) BONDS BOUGHT 
$250 $187.50 $250 sd 
225-250 150.00 200 
210-225 131.25 175 
200-210 112.50 150__ 
180-200 93.75 125 
140-180 75.00 100 
100-140 37.50 50 
Under $100 18.75 25 
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THE BIG QUESTION? 


The conclusion of the struggle in Europe 
brings industry face to face with many 
problems. Conversion cannot be accom- 
plished overnight. We cannot wait until 
the collapse of Japan. 

Both Uncle Sam and industry will need 
a carefully worked out plan whereby the 
transition from war to peace can be made 
in an orderly manner with a minimum of 
dislocation and a maximum of employment. 

What’s to be done with Government- 
owned plants that are adaptable to peace- 
time production, is a matter of vital concern 
for many industries. 


Many industrialists must now determine 
just what their interest might be in Gov- 
ernment - owned machine tools, cutting 
tools and other equipment which may be 








THE TRUNODLE 


available. Surplus Goods present another 
tremendous problem. They must be made 
available on a basis that is fair to the tax- 
payers, and avoids speculation, profiteer- 


ing or glutting the market. 

In addition, each industry must plan for 
its allocation of raw materials for peace- 
time production as military requirements 
slacken. Conversion involves a multitude 
of plans. Some of them may call for outside 
help such as our organization is prepared 
to give on any management engineering 
problem. 

Both industry and Uncle Sam must do 
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more than scratch their heads. 
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